Chicago 

Sun-Times 

expose 

stirs  up 

official 

action 


After  three  months  of  undercover  investigation,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  recently 
exposed  a  burgeoning  baby-selling  racket,  linking  attorneys,  physicians  and 
adoption  agencies  in  Chicago  with  those  of  New  York,  Cleveland  and  Mexico. 


Reaction  was  immediate: 

•  An  Illinois  criminal  investigation  of  attor¬ 
neys  and  physicians  named  in  the  series  is 
under  way. 

•  Another  state  investigation  will  determine 
whether  the  attorneys  can  be  disbarred  or 
censured. 

•  An  Illinois  Congressman  introduced  a 
federal  bill  to  prohibit  interstate  trafficking 
of  babies  for  profit. 

•  A  state  senator  is  holding  hearings  in  order 
to  draft  new  legislation  on  adoption  abuse. 

•  New  York  authorities  are  investigating 
New  York  attorneys  named  in  the  series 
and  have  drafted  legislation  to  curb  illicit 
adoption. 


Pam  Zekman 


Bob  Olmstead 


Other  members  of  the  investigative 
team  include  reporters  Carolyn  Toll, 
Laura  Green,  Tom  Dolan,  Mary  De- 
dinsky  and  Larry  Weintraub. 


We  are  proud  of  this  response  and  equally  proud  of  our  reporting  team.  Their  kind 
of  dedicated  professionalism  is  another  reason  why  editors  prize  the  Chicago 
Daily  News /Sun-Times  News  Service. 


CHICAGO 

Su]\<%m.es 


Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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During  the  past  25  years,  the  City  of  San  Antonio  has  mushroomed  in  population 
and  today  ranks  13th  in  size  among  all  U.S.  cities,  according  to  the  1976  Editor 
&  Publisher  Market  Guide. 

Although  San  Antonio  has  3  daily  newspapers,  only  the  San  Antonio  Light  has 
kept  pace  with  the  growing  city.  The  above  graph,  produced  by  The  Light's  Re¬ 
search  Dept.,  depicts  the  story.  The  Light's  circulation  has  grown  by  71%,  while 
Express  circulation  has  grown  by  only  6%  and  the  News  shows  a  9%  loss. 

If  you  want  to  reach  growing  San  Antonio,  you  need  the  San  Antonio  Light. 


•TOTAL  AVERAGE  PAID  DAILY  CIRCULATION  FOR  12  MONTHS 
ENDING  9-30-50— and  9-30-75  FROM  ABC  AUDIT  REPORTS 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE. 


‘‘Enlighten  people  generally, 
and  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  mind  will  vanish  like  evil 
spirits  at  the  dawn  of  day.” 

Thomas  Jefferson 


The  Baltimore  Sun 

Providing  information  and  service  to  Marylanders  and  the  nation  since  1837. 


Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Maryland 


Photographer,  A.  Aubrey  Bodine 
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Converting  TO  DKittio® 

Or  otfset?...lf  So.  We  urge  You 
To  Read  The  Following 


If  you  are  making  the  “big  switch”  to  Di-Litho  or  offset.  Western  I.itho 
Plate  offers  you  a  service  that  guarantees  a  smooth  changeover  and  a 
trouble-free  plateroom  operation. 

Having  been  active  in  the  plater<H>m  conversions  of  many  metropolitan 
newspapers  that  have  gone  offset  in  recent  years.  Western  is  in  a  position 
to  offer  the  most  experienced  technical  assistance  in  the  industry. 
And . . .  we  want  to  work  with  you  during  your  preliminary  planning  through 
start-up  —  until  you  feel  comfortable  in  the  handling  of  your  new  platertnnn. 
Timing  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  your  conversion  and 
Western  makes  every  effort  to  conform  to  your  schedule.  We  feel  that 
during  this  critical  period  we  can  eliminate  at  least  one  problem,  the  plate- 
r<K>m.  by  actually  taking  this  responsibility  off  your  hands,  thus  giving 
you  the  «)pportunify  to  concentrate  on  the  many  other  aspects  of  conversion. 

LET  WESTERN  LAY  OUT  YOUR  PLATEROOM 

Western  Litho  Plate’s  engineering  department  will  lay  out  and  design  your 
plater<K)m  for  you.  As  part  of  this  service  we  will  provide  you  with  a  scale 
drawing  showing  where  each  piece  of  equipment  should  be  placed,  based 
upon  your  specific  requirements  and  your  available  space. 

LET  WESTERN  TRAIN  YOUR  PEOPLE . . . 

IN  OUR  LAB  AND  AT  YOUR  FACILITY 

W'estern  Litho  Plate’s  facilities  contain  a  laboratory  in  which  your  electri¬ 
cal  and  maintenance  peoplecan  learn  more  about  Western’s  plate  processing 
equipment  with  a  hands-on  training  program.  Western  will  also  hold 
training  sessions  within  your  facilities,  teaching  your  plateroom  personnel 
all  about  plates,  chemicals,  and  machinery  and  how  to  spot  potential 
problems. 

HERE  IS  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  WESTERN 
PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  PLATEROOM  OPERATION 


PUNCH-COATER  MODEL  SP-3,  especially  designed  for  the  newspaper 
industry,  your  solution  to  plate  processing  bottlenecks. 

THE  WESTERN  LITH-X-POZER.  the  leading  automated  plate-exposing 
machine  in  the  newspaper  industry  today. 

THE  WESTERN  LITHOPLATER.  the  most  versatile  and  advanced  plate 
processor  on  the  market,  available  in  two  newspaper  models. 

THE  WESTERN  LITHOCOATER.  an  economical  roller  coater  which  is 
ideal  for  any  plateroom  operation. 

THE  PLATE  PUNCH,  a  small  punch  used  as  auxiliary  equipment  in  many 
plants  and  as  primary  equipment  in  smaller  operations. 

Whatever  your  needs  in  plateroom  equipment.  Western  can  assist  you  in 
the  selection  and  provide  you  with  the  right  choice. 


For  your  FREE  Package  of  Information  on 
Plateroom  Conversion  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to 
Western  Litho  Plate,  3433  Tree  Court  Industrial  Blvd., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63122— Atten:  Don  Holmes 


Please  send  me  my  package  of  Plateroom  Conversion  Information. 
NAME _ 


TITlf 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

UI0  JT0rn  LITHO  PLATE  ||]r|| 

3433  TREE  COURT  (NDUSTRifct  BLVD  ST  LOUIS  MO  63122  ■  PHONE  TOIL  TRIE  800  32S  3310 


R  Di-L>tbo  IS  registered  tro'lemork  o\  ANPA  Reseorch  Injtifut© 
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SEPTEMBER 

29-Oct.  1— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  Hershey 
Motor  Lodge  and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

29- Oct.  2 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Hilton  Head  Island, 

S.C. 

30- Oct.  3— New  York  Press  Association,  Otesaga,  Cooperstown,  N  Y. 


OCTOBER 

1-3 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women,  Inc.,  Region  6,  Sheration 
Sheraton  Inn  South,  Grandview,  Mo. 

1.3_New  England  Press  Association,  Treadway  Samoset  Resort,  Rock- 
port.  Maine. 

1- 3 — Virginia  Press  Women  convention,  Sheraton  Inn,  Fredericksburg, 

Va. 

3 — Missouri  Press  Women,  Sheraton  Inn  South,  Grandview  Mo. 

2- 3 — Arizona  Press  Women,  Lodge  on  the  Desert.  Tucson,  Ariz. 

2- 3 — Oregon  Press  Women,  Inn  at  Otter  Crest,  Otter  Rock,  Ore. 

3- 6 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  southern  region, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

6- 8 — DPI  Edicon,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D  C. 

7 —  Newspapier  Comics  Council,  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art,  Greenwich, 

Conn. 

7-9 — Advertising  Managers  Bureau  of  the  New  York  State  Dailies, 
Ramada  Inn,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

7- 10 — Women  in  Communications.  Inc.,  Marc  Plaza  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

8- 10 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women  executive  board,  NFPW  Reg¬ 

ion  7,  and  Wisconsin  Press  Women,  Marc  Plaza,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

9 -  Colorado  Press  Women,  Jefferson  County  Conference  and  Nature 

Center.  Lookout  Mountain,  Golden,  Colo. 

10- 12— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton- 

Crabtree  Inn,  Raleigh.  N.C. 

10-12 — Chio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Holiday  Inn  Central,  Ak¬ 
ron, 

10-12 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Radisson 
Hotel,  Duluth. 

10-16 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

12- 15 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  Crown  Royal 

Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

13- 14 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Williamsburg.  Va. 

13-15 — Pacific  Northwest  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Nendel's 
Inn,  Corvallis,  Cregon. 

13-16 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  The  Broadmoor,  Colorado 
Springs. 

13- 16 — Cal  Western  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  sales  seminar, 

Biltmore  Hotel,  Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

14- 15 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Copley  Plaza,  Boston. 

14- 16 — National  Newspaper  Association  convention  and  trade  show, 

Playboy  Hotel,  Lake  Geneva.  Wis. 

15- 17 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women,  Region  7  and  Michigan 

Women  s  Press  Club,  Kalamazoo  Center  and  Inn,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

16 -  International  Newspaper  Carrier  Day. 

16- 17 — Cklahoma  Press  Women.  Tivoli  Inn  Motor  Hotel,  Cklahoma  City. 

17- 19 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Atlanta. 

17-20 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Ctticers,  Houston 
Caks  Hotel,  Houston.  Texas. 

17- 20 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Re¬ 

gional,  Cmaha,  NE. 

18- 19 — Advertising  Research  Foundation.  Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York. 

18-20 — ANPA  Key  Executives  Conference,  Sea  Tac  Motor  Inn,  Seattle. 

Co-sponsored  by  Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association  and  Al¬ 
lied  Daily  Newspapers. 

18-23 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Flying  Short  Course; 
New  York.  Cct.  18,  Harkness  Theater.  Chicago,  Cct.  19,  Thorne  Hall, 
Northwestern  University  Downtown  Campus.  Kansas  City,  Cct.  20, 
Pierson  Hall,  University  of  Missouri  KC  campus.  Phoenix,  Oct.  21 
Hyatt  Regency.  San  Francisco,  Oct.  24,  McKenna  Theater. 

20-21— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation,  The  Drake,  Chicago. 

24-27 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Western  Reg¬ 
ional,  San  Francisco. 
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WORCESTER'S 

MOST 

COLORful 

FASHION 

ADVERTISER 


Since  1966,  Edward  Salloom,  President  of 
Eddy's  of  Park  Avenue,  has  inserted  a  full  page 
color  advertisement  weekly  in  The  Worcester 
Sunday  Telegram.  A  dominant  fashion  illus- 
stration  has  enabled  this  local  merchant 
to  increase  his  volume  400%  and  greatly 
expand  his  facility.  Today,  Eddy's  of  Park 
Avenue  is  one  of  Worcester's  leading  fashion 
centers  for  the  entire  family  through  the 
consistent  use  of  ROP  color. 


The  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette  is  proud  of 
its  ROP  color.  Through  the  first  seven  months 
of  this  year  over  1,000,000  lines  of  ROP  color  have 
appeared  in  The  Worcester  Telegram,  The  Evening 
Gazette  and  The  Sunday  Telegram. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Combined  Daily  149,548/Sunday  107,122 
Represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


In  these  times  of  high  costs  it's  good  to  know . . . 

ACB's  Checking 
Proof  Service 
stiil  costs  less- 

costs  than 
doing  it  yourself! 

ACB's  Checking  Proof  Service  is  still  a  SAVINGS 
TO  PUBLISHERS — not  an  extra  expense.  (Some 
papers  say  it  would  cost  them  two  to  four  times  as 
much  to  do  it  themselves!) 

The  reasons?  HIDDEN  COSTS — all  the  people 
and  paperwork  complexities  that  add  up  to  a  lot 
more  than  just  "tear  sheets."  No  wonder  virtually 
ail  U  S.  dailies  prefer  the  economy  of  ACB  Check¬ 
ing  Service.  Consider .  .  . 

ACB  gives  you  not  only  lower  cost,  but  a  more 
complete  service  than  any  paper  itself  can  provide. 

ACB  checks  and  forwards  every  national  ad  in  your 
paper,  automatically,  to  the  agency  or  advertiser. 
(Certain  local  tearsheets  are  serviced,  too.) 

So  ACB  saves  you  overhead,  time,  energy  and 
money — m  record-keeping,  collecting  pages, 
handling  requests,  typing,  mailing,  postage,  and  all 
the  detail  of  it. 

ACB  IS  able  to  do  all  this  for  you  at  lower  cost 
because  of  our  related  services  which  have  been 
developed  and  sold  to  manufacturers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Services  such  as  Newspaper  Advertising 
Research  and  Cooperative  Advertising  Administra¬ 
tion — all  of  tremendous  value  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

It's  good  to  remember  that  our  old  news  is  still 
the  best  news  about  the  cost  of  checking  proof 
service. 

THE  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  Inc. 

Call  your  nearest  ACB  office — 353  Park  Avenue  South  New  York,  New  York 
10010.  Phone  212/685-7300  •  434  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago,  Illinois 
60605.  Phone  312/922-2841  •  941  North  High  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio  43201. 
Phone  614  294-4761  •  52  South  Second  Street.  Memphis,  Tennessee  38103. 
Phone  901/526-3281  •  20  Jones  Street  San  Francisco,  California  94102 
Phone  415/626-6546 


Newsbriefs 


United  Press  International  and  Commodity  News  Services 
have  formed  an  economic  newswire  to  serve  the  international 
business  community  in  all  areas  except  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  joint  venture  will  start  early  in  1977.  Harald  P. 
Bauer,  regional  executive  for  UPl  in  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the  service  which  will  be  head¬ 
quartered  in  London.  Richard  T.  Service,  CNS  copy  editor 
in  Kansas  City,  has  been  appointed  editor.  CNS  is  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Knight-Ridder. 

*  *  * 

Typographical  Union  No.  6  was  given  jurisdiction  over  The 
Newspaper  Guild  in  the  keyboarding  of  mail  copy  for  clas¬ 
sified  ads  at  the  New  York  Times.  The  ruling  was  made  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  (September  21).  The 
guild  had  sought  arbitration  on  the  question  of  who  should 
keyboard  the  mail  copy  that  does  not  arrive  ready  for  the 
optical  scanner  in  the  newspaper’s  automated  typesetting 
system.  The  board,  after  hearings  last  April  and  May. 
concluded  that  the  employees  represented  by  Local  6  were 
entitled  to  perform  the  work  on  the  basis  of  the  Times’  long- 
established  practice,  the  collective-bargaining  agreements  of 
the  two  unions,  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  and  the  employer’s  preference.  Local  6  had  threatened 
to  strike  to  protect  its  jurisdiction. 

♦  *  * 

On  the  heels  of  its  acquisition  of  the  Burger  King  account 
last  month,  J.  Walter  Thompson  has  won  another  sizable 
account — the  U.S.  Marine  Corps — with  estimated  billings  of 
some  S40  million  annually.  Thus  far  this  year,  JWT  has 
acquired  seven  new  U.S.  accounts  with  annual  total  billings 
of  some  $60  million. 

♦  *  * 

A  retail  division  has  been  formed  by  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Sales  Association.  Jack  Condon,  vicepresident  and  re¬ 
tail  manager  of  Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  Sales  has  been 
named  president  of  the  division  and  Jim  Black,  Gannett 
Advertising  Sales,  is  program  director.  The  group  has  16 
members  at  present,  including  Knight-Ridder.  CWO&O, 
Hearst.  Gannett,  Landon,  Million  Markets,  Story.  Kelly  & 
Smith  and  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker.  Their  objective  is  to 
coordinate  retail  activities,  speed  the  flow  of  retail  news  and 
to  work  with  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau.  Regular 
meetings  will  be  held. 

*  *  * 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  has  published  a  fifth  edition 
of  its  ^‘Coordinated  Surveys  of  Local  Market  Newspaper  Au¬ 
dience  Demographics.”  This  latest  update  contains  audience 
studies  by  91  newspapers,  all  done  within  the  past  three 
years.  The  studies  cover  50  markets  in  the  United  States  and 
one  in  Canada,  and  are  the  work  of  newspapers  which  repre¬ 
sent  58%  of  the  circulation  published  in  the  top  50  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  and  31%  of  the  total  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  Studies  going  into  the  publication 
meet  standards  which  make  them  comparable  and  consistent 
from  market  to  market. 

*  *  * 

A  proposal  whereby  an  investor  group,  including  members 
of  the  management,  would  acquire'  the  assets  of  Booth 
Newspapers  Inc.  for  $35  per  share  net  is  stalled.  The  pro¬ 
posed  transaction,  the  company  said  in  a  statement,  was 
subject  to  a  number  of  contingencies,  including  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  Newhouse  interests.  “The  Newhouse  interests 
have  indicated  an  unwillingness  to  sell  their  shares.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  proposal  appears  to  have  been  terminated.” 

♦  ★  ♦ 

Harris  Corporation  will  acquire  Computype,  Inc.,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  a  producer  of  electronic  editing  systems  for 
small  newspapers. 
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The  Superdome’s  next  door  neighbor  is  the  new 
25-story  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel.  It’s  New  Orleans’ 
largest  (1,200  rooms)  and  features  a  21 -story 
atrium,  supurb  convention  facilities,  six  res¬ 
taurants  and  lounges  and  shuttle  service  to  the 
nearby  French  Quarter.  Eager  visitors  have 
already  scheduled  $55  million  on  its  books. 


There’s  so  much  here  that  is  unique, 
different  and  exciting.  The  French  Quarter’s 
fifty  blocks  of  Old  World  Charm  with  iron  lace, 
fountained  patios.  Bourbon  St.  nights  and 
Dixieland  Jazz  and  conviviality  that  makes  the 
dawn  seem  to  come  too  soon.  New  Orleans 
French  and  Creole  cuisine  thrills  taste  buds  and 
creates  fond  memories.  The  restaurants  -  -  - 
Fabulous!  Horse  and  buggy  tours,  rides  on  the 
St.  Charles  streetcar  and  a  sternwheeler  steam¬ 
boat  cruise  on  the  Mississippi  River,  spectacular 
events  in  the  Superdome,  historic  sites, 
museums,  antique  shops  and  art  galleries, 
Jackson  Square  and  Cafe  au  Lait  and  beignets 
(coffee  and  doughnuts)  and  much,  much  more 
weave  a  spell  of  yearning  to  return  again  and 
again. 

Joy  awaits  you  in  New  Orleans,  but,  aside 
from  a  journey,  you  can  experience  a  joy  from 
reader  responsiveness  to  advertising  in  The 
Times-Picayune  and  States-Item  -  -  -  the  news¬ 
papers  that  can  make  so  much  of  this  $5*72 
billion  (EBI)*  Metro  Market  yours. 

Schedule  here  now  and  visit  real  soon. 


The  Hyatt  Regency  has  brought  the  New 
Orleans  area’s  hotel-motel-rooms  total  to  18,500 
and  the  nearly  completed  New  Orleans  Hilton 
(1,200  rooms)  and  an  addition  to  the  Marriott 
Hotel  will  bring  the  total  to  well  over  20,000. 

Conventions  held  here  achieve  excep¬ 
tionally  strong  attendance  because  delegates 
love  to  visit  New  Orleans.  In  ‘76,  for  example, 
delegates  totaled  6,000  for  the  American 
Acadamy  of  Orthopedic  Surgeons,  9,000  for  the 
American  College  of  Cardiology,  20,000  for  the 
Rotary  International  and  26,000  for  the  All 
Lutheran  Youth/Adult  Gathering.  Next  year 
brings  30,000  delegates  to  New  Orleans  for  the 
Lions  International. 


*Source:  Sales  &  Marketing  Management, 
1976  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 
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Release  of  Fresno  newsmen 

The  four  Fresno  newspapermen  successfully  resisted  the 
inquisition  of  the  California  Superior  Court  and  were  re¬ 
leased  after  15  days  in  jail.  They  deserve  the  thanks  of  all 
journalists  for  the  stand  they  took. 

The  question  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  is  to  the  legality 
of  putting  them  in  jail  in  the  first  place  under  a  coercive 
inderterminate  court  order. 

The  newsmen  had  made  it  perfectly  clear  to  the  court 
repeatedly  for  months  that  they  would  never  reveal  their 
confidential  source.  They  were  not  covered  by  the  court’s 
secrecy  order  on  testimony  involving  local  corruption.  They 
should  have  been  protected  by  California’s  shield  law,  but 
the  court  ignored  it.  Finally,  after  their  15  days  of  incarcera¬ 
tion  the  judge  admitted:  “I  am  persuaded  that  the  news¬ 
men’s  ethic  is  a  moral  principle.”  He  should  have  been  per¬ 
suaded  of  that,  as  everyone  else  was,  before  he  ordered  them 
to  jail. 

This  perversion  of  justice  calls  for  investigation  by  the 
California  legislature  which  passed  the  shield  law  to  prevent 
such  things. 

The  gun  at  the  head 

With  61  lives  at  stake,  four  newspapers  reacted  in  the 
highest  principles  of  American  journalism  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  terrorists  who  hijacked  a  TWA  plane  in 
order  to  protect  the  innocent. 

As  one  editor  noted,  “anybody  hates  to  print  with  a  gun  at 
his  head,”  but  circumstances  called  for  logic,  compassion 
and  some  bending  of  journalistic  tradition.  The  threat  to 
many  people  was  real  at  the  time — it  makes  no  difference 
that  bombs  were  later  proven  to  be  fake — and  these  news¬ 
papers  did  what  had  to  be  done. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  success  of  these  terrorists 
in  having  their  manifesto  published  will  prompt  others  to 
attempt  the  same  thing.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
American  newspapers  have  cooperated  with  the  authorities 
to  publish  or  to  withhold  information  in  critical  situations.  It 
will  not  be  the  last.  But  it  should  demonstrate  to  all  the  high 
degree  of  public  responsibility  felt  by  the  American  press. 

A  dangerous  precedent 

Daniel  Schorr  is  the  first  newsman  to  our  knowledge  to  be 
subpoenaed  before  a  Congressional  committee  and  asked  to 
reveal  his  confidential  source  under  threat  of  contempt. 
Schorr  rightly  resisted  the  pressure,  he  refused  to  reveal  his 
source,  but  the  precedent  is  dangerous.  Schorr  has  been 
made  the  scapegoat  of  leaky  security  in  Congress  and  saner 
heads  in  that  august  body  should  prevail  to  see  that  this  sort 
of  intimidation  is  avoided  in  the  future. 
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PRE^  PIRACY 


Letters _ 

RUSSIAN  CREDITS 

For  some  time  I’ve  lectured  to  my  fel¬ 
low  colleagues  in  the  Detroit  area  that 
everyone  from  the  USSR  Soviet  Union  is 
not  Russian  .  .  .  but  they  repeatedly 
brand  anyone  from  the  USSR  as  a  Rus¬ 
sian  doctor,  Russian  dancer,  Russian 
Olympic  star,  Russian  hockey  players, 
etc. 

During  the  Montreal  episode, 
newspapers — and  some  wire  services — 
again  referred  to  all  USSR  athletes  as 
RUSSIANS.  The  USSR  is  a  federation 
of  15  republics — and  one  of  the  republics 
happens  to  be  the  Russian  Federation 
State.  Others  include  Ukrainian  SSR, 
Latvian  SSR,  Armenian  SSR,  etc. 

There  are  more  non-Russians  in  the 
USSR  than  Russians — and  that's  based 
on  Soviet  figures. 

In  part  1  blame  the  American  news 
media,  and  hopefully,  E&P  might  get 
some  of  our  editors  to  research  USSR 
history — and  start  reporting  the  correct 
description.  Either  the  star  Olympian  is  a 
Soviet,  or  a  Soviet  Russian,  etc.  I'm  cer¬ 
tain  the  Russians  themselves  chuckle 
over  the  incorrect  ethnic  reporting. 

Mitch  Kehetian 

(Kehetian  is  managing  editor  of  the 


Macomb  (Mich.)  Daily.) 
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OFFERS  HELP 

Just  returned  from  vacation.  I  face 
your  editorial  in  the  issue  of  August  7,  on 
“No.  1  problem;  reading.”  You  want  to 
know  why  people  don’t  buy  and  read 
more  newspapers.  Maybe  1  can  help. 

A  recent  Harris  poll  says  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  press,  after  rising  for  three 
years,  has  dropped  to  twenty  percent. 
This  is  better  than  it  was  in  1971,  when  it 
hit  the  all-time  low  of  eighteen  percent. 
Now,  you  suggest,  the  solution  is  to  grab 
“em  in  the  cradle,  put  newspapers  in  the 
classroom. 

Not  long  ago  1  overheard  the  editor  of 
a  large  Florida  newspaper  claim  that  his 
circulation  is  going  down  because  his 
public  is  becoming  less  literate.  He 
claimed  that  fewer  and  fewer  people  can 

Corrections 


Richard  Brown  has  joined  the  Janes¬ 
ville  (Wise.)  Gazette  as  state  reporter, 
not  the  Janesville  (Ohio)  Gazette  as  re¬ 
ported  August  21. 


The  report  in  editor  &  publisher  s  Sep¬ 
tember  1 1  issue  omitted  the  list  of  news¬ 
papers  for  which  Bob  Paulos,  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  administrative  assistant  to 
Scripps  League  Newspapers  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  papers  are  the  DeKalb 
(111.)  Daily  Chronicle;  Pullman  (Wash.) 
Herald;  and  Rhinelander  (Wise.)  Daily 
News. 

• 

The  article  on  citizens  band  radio  col¬ 
umns  in  EDITOR*  PUBLISHER  for  September 
1 1  omitted  the  new  weekly  column  titled 
“CB  Convac”  by  the  editors  of  the  CB 
Times  Journal,  which  is  syndicated  by 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 


and  do  read.  This  is  newspaper  balder¬ 
dash. 

The  magazine  racks  are  groaning.  The 
paperback  book  boom  is  a  staggering 
American  phenomenon.  The  conven¬ 
tional  hardback  book  stores  operate  like 
supermarkets.  My  wife  runs  a  public  lib¬ 
rary  and  her  establishment,  in  a 
Washington  suburb,  is  busier  than  a  bus 
terminal. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  is  on  the  decline.  If  the  publishers 
were  selling  a  deodorant  they  would 
change  the  formula,  not  try  to  sell  an 
inferior  product  by  putting  it  in  the  clas¬ 
sroom  to  hook  buyers  while  they  are 
kiddies. 

Claude  Witze 

Short  takes _ 

Neither  team  did  much  pissing,  and 
when  they  did  they  were  hampered  by 
extremely  gusty  winds. — Wisconsin 
Rapids  Daily  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Jean  is  28  years  old,  divorced,  has  an 
unfulling  job  and  two  young  children. — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  solution  to  cooling  problems  is  for 
motorists  to  flush  their  cats’  cooling  sys¬ 
tem  and  .  .  . — Houston  Chronicle. 

♦  *  * 

Wayne  Hays,  the  Ohio  congressman 
whoresigned  last  week  in  the  wake  of  a 
sex-payroll  scandal,  was  .  .  . — Boston 
Globe. 

*  *  * 

The  mean  packing  firm  of  Lykes 
Brothers,  Inc.  has  offered  a  settlement  to 
a  woman  who  claimed  that  a  piece  of 
metal  in  the  firm’s  sandwich  meat  se¬ 
verely  damaged  her  mouth  and  teeth. — 
Tampa  (Ela.)  Tribune. 
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WHERE  WILL  TOMORROW’S 
ENERGY  COME  FROM? 

Most  of  the  energy  used  in  the  world 
today,  other  than  muscle  power,  comes  from 
fossil  fuels. 

Oil  and  natural  gas  provide  about  74%  of 
our  nation’s  usable  energy;  coal,  about  19%. 

But  this  heavy  dependence  on  natural  gas 
and  oil  cannot  continue  much  longer. 

In  fact,  the  end  of  the  fossil-fuel  age  is 
already  clearly  discernible.  But  the  beginnings 
of  some  kind  of  future-energy  age  are  not  yet 
clearly  established. So  we  are  in  a  “Transitional 
Storm’’  between  energy  epochs— a  “storm’’ 
that  IS  producing  serious  dislocations  in  our 
daily  lives. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  find  a  way  through  the  storm  and  discover 
new  sources  for  the  energy  we  will  need  in 
the  future. 

HOW  MUCH  TIME  DO  WE  HAVE? 

We  have  time  for  the  search— but  not 
much. 

In  just  a  few  generations,  we  have 
undoubtedly  used  up  the  larger  part  of  the 
world’s  recoverable  petroleum  resources.  In  a 
few  more  generations,  we  will  certainly  use 
them  all.  And  in  not  too  many  generations 
beyond  that,  we  will  even  use  up  our  substan¬ 
tial  reserves  of  coal. 

We  have  begun  to  stretch  our  critical  fos¬ 
sil-fuel  resources  through  conservation.  But  in 
a  world  of  expanding  population  and  growing 


aspirations,  there  is  a  limit  to  how  much 
energy  our  conservation  efforts  can  save. 

Development  of  new  sources  of  energy  is 
urgently  needed  now. 

WHERE  SHOULD  WE  LOOK? 

Energy  research  and  development  must 
go  forward  aggressively  in  these  areas. 

First,  we  must  postpone  the  end  of  the 
fossil-fuel  age  by  finding  ways  to  use  coal 
more  widely  and  wisely.  Coal  is  our  most  plen¬ 
tiful  fossil  fuel,  with  enough  to  last  several 
hundred  years  at  present  rates  of  use. 

We  must  foster  passage  of  legislation  to 
recover  coal  from  the  ground  and  put  it  to 
use. 

And  we  must  find  ways  to  burn  coal  more 
cleanly  as  well  as  find  ways  to  convert  coal  to 
forms  that  can  be  used  without  endangering 
the  environment.  Pilot  plants  have  already 
shown  this  to  be  feasible.  The  challenge  now 
is  to  make  these  processes  commercially 
practical. 

Second,  we  must  continue  to  expand  our 
use  of  nuclear  power  to  generate  electricity. 

Already  nuclear  power  plants,  utilizing  the 
principle  of  fission,  are  producing  9%  of  the 
electricity  generated  in  the  U.S.,  and  produc¬ 
ing  it  efficiently  and  safely.  Nuclear  reactors 
have  been  operating  in  this  country  for  30 
years,  supplying  electricity  dependably  day 
after  day.  With  public  approval  and  support, 
nuclear  fission  power  plants  can  be  producing 
about  50%  of  the  nation’s  electricity  by  2000. 

But  the  promise  of  nuclear  technology 


goes  far  beyond  fission.- 

Research  and  development  is  already 
underway  on  nuclear  “breeder”  reactors.  In 
generating  electric  power,  “breeders”  can  be 
made  to  produce  more  nuclear  fuel  than  they 
consume,  thus  vastly  expanding  the  life  of 
nuclear  fuels.  Work  on  breeders  must  be 
accelerated. 

Research  is  also  underway  on  nuclear 
fusion  as  a  means  of  producing  electricity. 
Since  fusion  uses  sea  water  as  its  basic  raw 
material,  it  will  mean  a  virtually  unlimited 
source  of  energy  when  perfected.  Major  prob¬ 
lems  remain  to  be  solved  before  fusion  can  be 
utilized  productively  and  safely,  especially 
problems  in  the  control  of  tremendous  heat. 
We  must  solve  them. 

There  are  other  areas  in  which  research 
and  development  must  go  forward. 

Incredible  amounts  of  energy  are  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  sun  every  day.  Only  a  small 
fraction  of  this  energy  is  presently  used.  We 
must  look  for  ways  to  harness  much  more. 

The  rising  and  falling  tides  also  represent 
a  potential  though  very  minor  source  of  power 
in  several  locations.  We  must  continue  to  look 
for  practical  and  economically  feasible  ways 
to  capture  some  of  it. 

Energy  also  rides  on  the  wind.  Perhaps 
there  are  ways  to  make  significant  use  of  it. 

And  there  is  an  important  source  of 
energy  in  the  earth's  heat,  trapped  deep 
underground. This  geothermal  resource  is 
presently  being  used  to  generate  limited 
amounts  of  electricity  in  the  western  part  of 
the  U.S.  We  must  determine  if  there  are  ways 
to  capture  much  more. 

WHO  WILL  DO  THE  JOB? 

Weathering  the  “Transitional  Storm”  is 


everybody’s  job. 

The  electric  utility  industry’s  part  is  to 
meet  consumer  demand  at  the  most  reason¬ 
able  cost  and  with  minimal  environmental 
impact.  It  must  press  ahead  on  research  and 
development  of  new  sources  of  electric 
power.  It  must  share  in  the  task  of  seeing  that 
people  learn  how  to  use  electricity  more 
efficiently. 

The  consumers’  role  is  in  many  ways  the 
most  important.  Since  they  are  the  ultimate 
users  of  the  great  bulk  of  our  energy,  they  are 
the  ones  who  must  make  conservation  mean 
something.  They  must  make  it  a  way  of  life. 

Consumers  must  also  support  the 
research  and  development  that  will  lead  to 
new  sources  of  electricity.  And  they  must  face 
the  unwelcome  reality  that  dwindling  fossil 
fuels,  staggering  investments  for  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  for  protection  of  the  environment 
are  making  electric  rates  higher. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  consumers 
must  give  serious,  practical,  realistic  thought 
to  public  decisions  that  must  be  made  regard¬ 
ing  energy  sources  and  environmental  con¬ 
cerns.  There  are  no  simple,  easy  solutions  to 
energy  questions,  and  consumers  are  being 
done  a  disservice  if  they  are  told  there  maybe. 

None  of  these  roles  will  be  easy  to 
perform.  What  makes  the  drama  worth  the 
playing,  however,  is  the  promise  at  its  end: 
the  knowledge  that  adequate  new  sources 
of  energy  will  be  found,  that  our  satisfying 
standard  of  living  need  not  come  to  a  grinding 
halt  and  that  a  new,  more  abundant  energy 
epoch  will  follow  the  old. 

Edison  Electric  Institute 
for  the  electric  componies 

90  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
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David  Francis  has  a  feel  for  the  human  factor 
in  what  is  often  the  cold  science  of  economics.  He 
knows  that  his  specialty  spreads  into  every  level 
and  facet  of  daily  living. 

When  he  b^an  newspapering  with  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press,  he  covered  anything  the  city 
desk  thought  of.  But  he  shortly  focused  in,  and  by 
1958,  he  had  become  an  assistant  editor  of  The 
Financial  Post  in  Toronto. 

With  the  Monitor  since  1960,  he  has  been 
posted  in  New  York  and  Washington  as  a  business 
and  financial  correspondent  and  in  Bonn  as  an 
overseas  correspjondent.  Assignments  have  taken 
him  through  Western  Europe,  the  Middle  East, 
South  America,  and  Japan. 

Francis  sets  some  demanding  objectives  for 
his  page — among  them:  detecting  trends  early; 
encouraging  the  business  community  to  live  up  to 
its  own  high  ideals;  avoiding  prejudices,  faddism, 
and  cynicism  by  providing  a  balanced  view  of 
different  segments  of  the  economy;  covering 
economic  news  on  a  global  scale;  ^ving  readers 
practical  information  on  such  subjects  as 
insurance,  the  stock  market,  social  security. 

His  selective,  knowledgeable  view  has  brought 
Francis  two  prestigious  G.M.  Loeb  Awards  (the 
Pulitzer  of  financial  and  economic  journalism). 

It’s  a  view  relied  on  by 
the  Monitor’s  own 
subscribers  in  120  countries... 
and  by  the  19.3  million 
readers  of  the  171  newspapers 
worldwide  subscribing  to 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
News  and  Photo  Service.  A  way  of  seeing. 
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Reporters  organize 
crimebusting  team 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

A  group  of  investigative  reporters  will 
be  in  Arizona  over  the  next  several 
months  on  a  mission  to  help  demolish 
gangster-ridden  land  fraud  and  other 
rackets  that  have  spread  misery  and  kill¬ 
ings  through  many  states. 

The  probe  was  triggered  by  the  bomb¬ 
ing  murder  last  June  of  investigative  re¬ 
porter  Don  Bolles  of  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic,  Phoenix,  and  the  formation  a  week 
later  in  Indianapolis  of  the  Investigative 
Reporters  and  Editors  Association 
(E&P,  June  26).  Bolles  had  been  sifting 
crime  syndicate  connections  to  phony 
land  sales  in  Arizona  for  several  years. 

At  the  IRE  sessions,  culmination  of 
year-long  planning  for  such  a  group.  Bob 
Greene,  investigative  reporter  for  News- 
day,  Long  Island,  was  tapped  to  head  up 
a  force  of  reporters  from  cooperating 
newspapers  who  could  ferret  out  the 
interstate  workings  of  the  Arizona  crime 
cartel. 

The  Greene  team  has  been  promised 
the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  many 
federal,  state  and  local  law  enforcement, 
crime  fighting  and  legislative  bodies  in 
unflagging  efforts  of  the  nation's  press  to 
crush  hoodlum-instigated  and  directed 
criminality. 

Greene  told  editor  &  publisher  that 
after  an  IRE  board  meeting  next  week 
the  organization  will  receive  an  addi¬ 
tional  $20,000  from  several  donors  in¬ 
terested  in  efforts  of  the  crime-busting 
group.  IRE  presently  has  a  meager 
treasury. 

Expenses  paid  by  papers 

Eleven  newspapers  will  send  reporters 
to  Arizona  at  various  times  and  with  the 
exception  of  one,  will  pay  staffers’ 
salaries  and  expenses  during  the  course 
of  their  investigative  work. 

Greene  said  he  and  Newsday’s  or¬ 
ganized  crime  reporter  Tom  Renner  will 
set  out  September  28,  make  a  couple  of 
stops  in  states  surrounding  Arizona  and 
then  set  up  on  October  2  the  “Arizona 
Project”  in  the  Adams  Hotel  in  down¬ 
town  Phoenix. 

The  opening  of  headquarters  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  date  (Oct.  2)  that  John 
Adamson  is  scheduled  to  stand  trial  for 
Bolles’  murder.  Adamson,  according  to 
Phoenix  police,  has  been  on  the  fringe 
of  mob  activity  in  the  Phoenix  area. 


The  Greene  force  has  not  been 
charged  with  any  responsibility  for  run¬ 
ning  down  leads  to  Bolles’  killing, 
Greene  and  others  emphasized.  That  has 
been  done  by  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
the  Arizona  Star,  Pulliam  newspapers 
which  have  been  fighting  Arizona 
gangsterism  for  decades. 

Newsday  will  supply  a  story  editor 
who  will  go  to  Arizona  when  the  separate 
investigations  heat  up.  When  the  writing 
stage  is  reached  reporters  who  have 
spent  time  in  the  area  will  feed  their  in¬ 
formation  to  either  Don  Forst  or  Tony 
Insolia,  both  managing  editors  of  News- 
day.  Greene  said  the  services  of  his 
paper’s  libel  lawyer  will  be  available  to 
the  project  coordinators. 

From  Indianapolis,  where  early  plans 
for  IRE  were  hatched  by  staffers  of  the 
Pulliam  papers — Indianapolis  Star  and 
News — came  a  fighting  statement  by 
Robert  P.  Early,  managing  editor  of  the 
Star.  The  Star  will  send  reporter  Myrta 
Pulliam  to  Phoenix  early  in  October  to 
dig  into  real  estate  frauds  and  associated 
facts,  as  will  the  other  force  members. 
Early  said: 

Tedious  probe 

“This  situation  has  gone  far  beyond  a 
local  situation  and  I’m  sure  everyone 
recognizes  that  the  Phoenix  papers  don’t 
have  the  staff  to  go  through  the  tedious 
efforts  that  this  job  demands. 

“The  fraudulent  real  estate  operation 
in  Arizona  are  well  organized  by  the 
crime  element,  but  there  are  no  state 
lines.  This  element’s  tentacles  spread  to 
many  areas,  so  actually  it  is  an  interstate 
story. 

“When  they  blew  up  Don  Bolles  the 
gangsters  were,  in  effect,  repealing  the 
First  Amendment  and  also  in  effect  say¬ 
ing  if  you  expose  us  and  our  crimes  we 
will  kill  you.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  a 
national  story  which  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  whole  of  America 
and  even  if  we  were  not  a  Pulliam  paper 
would  still  be  participating  in  this  effort. 

“It’s  a  fight  between  the  press  of  the 
United  States  and  gangsters  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  and  will  occur  over  and  over 
again  and  the  press  will  just  not  hold  still 
for  intimidation. 

“When  Bolles  was  murdered  it  was  an 
open  threat  to  the  entire  press.  The  press 
raised  hell  when  Don  Mellett  (Canton,  O. 
newspaperman)  was  slain  during 
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hoodlum-connected  investigations  and 
that’s  what  should  and  will  happen  this 
time.” 

Joseph  W.  Shoquist,  managing  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  who  said  re¬ 
porter  David  Offer  has  been  assigned  to  3 
weeks  between  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas,  added: 

“We  feel  that  assigning  this  excellent 
crime  reporter  is  a  good  way  to  respond 
to  the  situation  created  by  the  slaying  of 
Bolles. 

“It  will  show  the  hoodlum  elements 
that  the  press  views  their  criminal  be¬ 
havior  as  highly  serious  and  is  ready  to 
counter  and  offset  their  efforts. 

Shed  new  light 

“Much  of  these  team’s  work  should 
shed  new  light  on  underworld  activities 
in  Arizona  and  I  have  great  confidence  in 
Greene,  who  has  a  splendid  record  as  an 
investigator  and  an  investigative  team 
organizer.”  (Greene  and  his  teams  have 
won  two  Pulitzer  Prizes.) 

Shoquist  said  he  did  not  believe  the 
actions  of  news  staffers  will  have  any 
effect  on  influencing  the  Adamson  trial. 

“Their  sole  efforts  will  be  targeted  at 
trying  to  turn  up  new  leads  to  fraud  and 
gangsterism  in  Arizona.  The  Phoenix 
newspapers  have  the  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  the  murder  and  trial  well  in 
hand.” 

The  position  of  Greene,  Ron  Koziol, 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  IRE  presi¬ 
dent,  and  other  officers  and  directors  of 
IRE  is  that  not  only  will  national  report¬ 
ers  come  to  grips  with  crime  syndicate 
operations  in  Arizona,  but  may  uncover 
leads  to  underworld  machinations  in 
many  states.  Koziol  will  represent  the 
Tribune  in  the  inquiry. 

Assistant  executive  editor  John  Dris¬ 
coll  of  the  Boston  Globe  said  his  news¬ 
paper  is  reasonably  certain  there’s  a 
story  in  Arizona  and  “we  want  it.” 
We’re  especially  interested,  since  areas 
that  Bolles  was  working  in  had  New  Eng¬ 
land  connections.”  He  said  the  paper 
had  talked  with  Bolles  on  several  occa¬ 
sions. 

Gerry  O’Neill  of  the  Globe’s  “Spot¬ 
light  Team”  will  spend  some  time  in  the 
western  state,  taking  his  vacation  at  that 
time  at  his  own  request.  His  expenses 
will  be  paid  by  the  paper. 

However,  Driscoll  said,  he  believed 
that  springing  the  lid  on  IRE  prior 
arrangements  may  not  have  been  the 
“way  to  do  it.”  The  revelation  of  pre¬ 
liminary  plans,  he  said,  will  make 
Greene’s  job  much  tougher. 

Martin  Hayden,  editor  of  the  Detroit 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Fresno  newsmen  freed 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Fresno  Bee  managing  editor  George  F. 
Gruner;  ombudsman  James  H.  Bort  Jr.; 
and  reporters  Joe  Rosato  and  William  K. 
Patterson  were  back  in  the  office  this 
week  at  their  usual  times,  Gruner  at  6 
a.m..  Bort  at  7  and  the  reporters  at  7:30 
a.m. 

They  were  freed  on  the  night  of  Sep¬ 
tember  17  after  15  days  in  jail  at  the 
Fresno  County  Industrial  Farm  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  in  connection  with  refusing 
to  identify  a  source  for  articles  published 
in  the  paper  in  1975. 

After  listening  to  each  of  the  men  tes¬ 
tify  they  would  not  divulge  a  source. 
Judge  Hollis  G.  Best  of  Superior  Court 
ruled  at  the  hearing  that  they  could  go 
free. 

“1  am  persuaded  that  the  newsman's 
ethic  is  a  moral  principle.”  the  judge  said. 

He  sentenced  them  to  five  days  in  jail 
for  contempt  of  court.  Then  he  said  the 
sentence  had  been  satisfied  by  the  time 
they  already  spent. 

Reporter  knew  source 

Only  Rosato  appeared  to  know  the 
source  of  grand  jury  testimony  concern¬ 
ing  a  public  official  who  allegedly  re¬ 
ceived  payments  from  a  company  seeking 
a  garbage  collection  contract,  and  he  in¬ 
sisted  under  stern  questioning  he  got  it 
from  a  person,  that  he  did  not  take  it  from 
a  desk. 

The  hearing  was  held  September  17  to 
determine  whether  further  incarceration 
would  force  the  newsmen  to  identify  the 
news  source. 

Aiding  their  defense  were  Jack  Nelson. 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  Jack  Anderson.  Un¬ 
ited  Features  Syndicate  columnist,  who 
said  the  practice  of  keeping  secret  the 
names  of  confidential  sources  is  a  na¬ 
tional  ethical  standard  of  reporting. 

The  confidentiality  principle  is  second 
only  to  accuracy  as  a  fundamental  ethic  of 
reporters,  said  Anderson. 

The  Fresno  newsmen  have  deep  emo¬ 
tional  investments  in  their  work,  testified 
Dr.  Paul  Levy,  a  Fresno  psychiatrist, 
who  said  he  believed  the  newsmen's 
careers  would  end  if  they  betrayed  a  con¬ 
fidential  source  in  the  face  of  the  protec¬ 
tive  practices  followed  in  the  news  gather¬ 
ing  business  nationally. 

Disclosing  a  confidential  source 
“would  destroy  me  and  my  profession¬ 
al,”  Gruner  testified.  Disclosure  "would 
have  a  chilling  effect  on  future  sources." 
Gruner  said.  “Our  careers  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  because  of  wide  understanding  of 
the  significance  of  this  ethic.  To  violate  it 
would  be  to  hold  us  up  to  scorn  among 
other  members  of  our  profession.” 


“As  1  read  the  history  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  of  the  First  Amendment,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  authors  intended  the  press  to 
serve  in  the  role  we  have  in  this  case — as 
the  watchdog,”  Gruner  told  the  judge. 

“It  is  our  function  to  look  at  the  private 
sector,  the  public  sector,  the  courts,  if 
you  please,  and  if  w  e  see  something  there 
to  be  told  to  the  public,  we  must  tell  the 
public." 

C.  K.  McClathy.  editor  of  the  Bee.  said 
it  was  a  “wonderful  thing"  the  newsmen 
were  released.  At  first,  they  were  afraid 
they  would  have  to  serve  five  additional 
days. 

But  the  point  had  been  established,  said 
Judge  Best,  that  it  was  pointless  to  leave 
the  newsmen  in  jail  any  longer  because 
further  incarceration  would  only  harden 
their  attitude  of  not  wanting  to  talk. 

Neither  side  won 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  spoke  with  the 
Fresno  newsmen  September  21  by  tele¬ 
phone.  Jim  Bort  said.  “I  don't  think 
either  side  won.  All  we  did  is  convince  a 
judge  that  journalists  have  a  principle  and 
are  willing  to  go  to  jail  for  it. 

“The  right  of  reporters  to  hold  confi¬ 
dential  relationships  is  still  in  limbo.  But 
we're  through  now .  The  case  is  over.  We 
told  the  judge  we  didn't  think  we  were 
above  the  law .  We  were  w  illing  to  disobey 
the  judge  and  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

“I'm  sure  other  reporters  will  go  to  jail 
for  the  same  thing.  The  basic  freedom  of 
the  press  issue  still  remains  to  be  solved. 
That  I  regret.  I  think  the  only  thing  we 
proved  is  that  journalists  w  ill  slick  to  their 
sources." 

Bort  said  the  testimony  of  the  psychiat¬ 
rist  was  “invaluable  to  us"  in  showing 
that  their  stand  was  the  only  one  they 
could  take  as  newsmen  if  they  were  to  go 
back  to  their  jobs. 

After  the  judge  came  out  with  the  deci¬ 
sion  at  6  p.m.  that  Friday,  the  men  were 
taken  back  to  the  prison  farm  to  collect 
their  belongings,  then  they  went  out  to 
dinner,  said  Bort,  and  “celebrated”  with 
their  families  and  their  attorneys. 

On  Monday  Rosato  did  a  story  on  in¬ 
complete  forms  being  submitted  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  in  Fresno,  and 
Patterson  did  a  business  page  feature. 

Gruner  told  E&P:  “The  main  thing  I'm 
doing  is  trying  to  sort  through  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters.  We're  categorizing  them 
into  six  boxes.  There  are  many  that  do 
require  special  responses,  particularly 
from  representatives  in  the  news  indus¬ 
try." 

Bort  said  the  personal  mail — hundreds 
of  letters — was  99  percent  favorable  to 
their  cause.  “That  was  gratifying.  We  felt 
the  letters  indicated  the  public  under¬ 
stands  the  issue  of  having  a  free  press. 


Maybe  we  have  made  a  point.”  Of  the 
letters  to  the  editor,  those  not  addressed 
specifically  to  the  four  newsmen,  about 
15  percent  was  not  favorable. 

Since  trading  his  city  editor  job  for  that 
of  Bee  ombudsman.  Bort  says  he  has 
dealt  with  600  complaints  since  February 
and  has  answered  or  responded  to  all  of 
them.  “I'm  basically  a  monitor  of  the 
Bee's  news  for  fairness  and  accuracy 
based  on  complaints  from  the  public  .  .  . 

“We've  been  getting  a  lot  of  speaking 
requests.  None  of  us  regard  ourselves  as 
speechmakers,  but  we  feel  things  need  to 
be  said  about  our  experience  and  about 
confidential  sources.” 
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House  panel  ends  Schorr  inquiry 


Schorr  sticks 
to  his  refusai 
to  name  source 

By  I.  William  Hill 

The  House  Ethics  Committee  may 
never  find  out  how  suspended  CBS  re¬ 
porter  Daniel  Schorr  obtained  a  copy  of 
the  Pike  Committee  intelligence  Report, 
but  the  hearing  by  which  it  vainly  tried  to 
force  the  facts  from  Schorr  (Sept.  15) 
provided  a  case  study  of  the  complexities 
of  the  First  Amendment. 

Besides  Schorr,  three  witnesses  from 
the  Villafie  Voice,  which  published 
Schorr's  copy  of  the  report  last  Feb¬ 
ruary,  were  on  the  committee  schedule. 

Three  hours  before  the  10  a.m.  hearing 
was  to  begin,  the  line  of  young  persons 
began  to  form  along  a  corridor  of  the 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building.  The 
hearing  room  was  to  prove  far  too  small 
to  accommodate  everybody  so.  as  the 
day  went  by,  if  one  observer  left,  a  new 
one  was  admitted. 

Schorr  was  the  last  to  testify  and.  of 
the  Village  Voice  representatives,  only 
one  provided  the  anticipated  clash. 
Aaron  Latham,  senior  editor,  declined  to 
answer  questions  about  any  knowledge 
or  theory  he  might  have  regarding  how 
Schorr  acquired  the  secret  report. 
Latham  flatly  told  the  committee  the 
First  Amendment  gave  the  press  the 
right  to  publish  whatever  it  wished  with¬ 
out  having  to  answer  questions  about  it. 

Chairman  John  J.  Flynt.  Democrat  of 
Georgia,  thereupon  read  a  long,  prepared 
statement  that  painfully  spelled  out  the 
penalty  Latham  might  face  if  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  refuse  to  answer  the  question 
propounded  by  counsel  John  Marshall. 
Flynt  was  to  read  the  same  warning  1 1 
times  during  the  day’s  hearing — twice  to 
Latham,  nine  times  to  Schorr.  Before  the 
last  reading,  even  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  beginning  to  be  amused  by 
the  long  drawn-out  admonition  made 
necessary  by  the  law. 

“How  soon  will  the  Congressmen  do 
something  about  not  getting  any 
answers?”  one  student  asked  a  member 
of  the  press. 

The  other  two  Village  Voice 
witnesses — Clay  Felker,  publisher,  and 
Shelly  Zalaznick,  former  editorial 
director — told  the  committee  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  Schorr's  source  and  had 
never  actually  dealt  with  Schorr — only 
with  New  York  lawyer  Peter  Tufo, 
whom  Fred  Graham  of  the  Reporter’s 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press  had 
obtained  to  act  as  Schon's  agent.  Felker 
emphatically  denied  that  the  Voice  had 
ever  paid  anything  to  obtain  the  report, 
though  admitting  a  contribution  to  the 
Reporter’s  Committee  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed. 


Though  taking  four  actions,  the  house 
ethics  committee  this  week  (Sept.  22) 
adroitly  side-stepped  the  key  question 
of  whether  to  seek  to  punish  CBS  news¬ 
man  Daniel  Schorr  for  refusing  to  reveal 
the  source  from  whom  he  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  secret  Pike  Committee  In¬ 
telligence  Report. 

In  effect,  however,  the  actions  taken 
mean  the  committee  now  drops  its 
lengthy  $150,000  investigation,  and  that 
Schorr  won’t  be  cited  for  contempt  with¬ 
out  the  unlikely  event  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  deciding  to  do  so  on  its 
own.  Schorr  therefore  will  suffer  no 
penalties. 

On  the  key  question.  Representative 
Bennett,  Democrat  of  Florida,  proposed 
a  motion  stating  the  committee’s  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  recommend  to  the  full  House 
a  contempt  citation.  The  vote  on  this 
motion  was  5  to  5,  Committeemen  Teague 
of  Texas  and  Price  of  Illinois  being  ab¬ 
sent.  In  effect,  a  tie  vote  meant  the  Ben- 


Student  interest  perked  up  when 
Schorr  was  called  to  the  stand  and 
cameras  began  to  whir  and  photog¬ 
rapher’s  flashes  go  off. 

Schorr  opened  his  testimony  with  a 
750-word  statement  marked  by  a  fervent 
sincerity  that  made  it  clear  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  Schorr  was  playing  no  cat-and- 
mouse  game  but  devoutly  believed  he 
was  protected  from  revealing  his  source 
by  the  freedom  of  the  press  guarantee  in 
the  First  Amendment. 

“Whatever  happens  at  this  hearing.” 
he  said,  “it  is  my  belief  that  your  sub¬ 
poena,  commanding  the  appearance  of  a 
reporter  to  discuss  his  journalistic  ac¬ 
tivities,  already  harms  a  free  press  by 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  intimidation.” 

Besides  appearing  himself,  Schorr’s 
subpoena  called  for  his  giving  the  com- 


nett  motion  lost  but  did  not  necessarily 
mean  the  committee  favored  a  citation. 

In  its  other  three  actions,  the  com¬ 
mittee: 

1.  voted  9  to  1  to  release  Schorr  and 
three  witnesses  from  the  Village  Voice 
from  subpoenas  still  in  effect. 

2.  defeated  6  to  5  a  motion  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Hutchinson  of  Michigan  which 
would  have  recommended  to  the  full 
House  that  criminal  charges  be  lodged 
against  Schorr  for  refusing  to  turn  over 
to  the  committee  subpoenaed  docu¬ 
ments,  including  his  copy  of  the  Pike 
Committee  Report. 

3.  voted  7  to  4  against  a  motion  by 
Representative  Cochran  of  Mississippi 
that  would  have  voided  Schorr’s  priv¬ 
ileges  in  the  house  television  press  gal¬ 
lery  until  the  end  of  the  present  session, 
expected  the  first  week  in  October. 

The  ethics  committee  will  now  pre¬ 
pare  the  report  to  be  submitted  to  the 
House,  probably  Tuesday. 


mittee  certain  records,  including  the 
copy  of  the  Pike  report  that  had  been 
returned  to  him  eifter  three  xerox  copies 
had  been  made  by  the  Voice,  copies  that 
were  subsequently  destroyed.  Schorr 
declined  in  his  statement  to  provide  the 
material  as  being  part  of  his  “work  prod¬ 
uct”  also  protected  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

As  precedent  for  his  position.  Schorr 
cited  CBS  President  Frank  Stanton’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  comply  with  a  similar  House 
Commerce  Committee  subpoena  in  1971 . 

So  far  as  the  Pike  report  was  con¬ 
cerned,  Schorr  said:  “Examination  of 
the  document  could  help  lead  to  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  source.” 

All  the  Village  Voice  witnesses  had 
been  questioned  intensively  about  any 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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How  Young  & 
produce  ROP 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

“Newspapers,  we  know,  are  trying  to 
give  us  better  color  reproduction,” 
Randy  Ross,  art  buyer,  says. 

Ross,  with  Young  &  Rubicam  five 
years  and  20  years  in  his  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  says  he  tries  to  “cooperate  with 
newspapers  and  work  with  their  limita¬ 
tions.” 

“We  have  to  simplify  for  newspapers 
because  the  standards  vary.  We  have  to 
have  our  basic  ad  good  for  all  of  them. 
And  it's  a  lot  more  complicated  than  for 
magazines,”  he  said. 

An  interview  in  Y&R’s  285  Madison 
Avenue  headquarters  was  held  with  Ross 
and  Don  Demarest,  manager  of  print 
production,  to  learn  any  “tricks  of  the 
trade."  so  to  speak,  in  overcoming  some 
of  the  pitfalls  in  reproducing  color  in 
newspapers. 

Ross  works  with  the  art  directors  who 


Rubicam 
color  ads 

pre-plan  at  the  agency  what  we  antici¬ 
pate  at  the  newspapers.  If  we  see  that 
something  might  go  wrong,  we  simplify. 
Normally  we  use  four  colors  for  news¬ 
papers.  but  if  we  see  a  particular  color 
which  might  not  help  the  ad.  we  take  it 
out  from  the  newspaper  ad,”  said  Dem¬ 
arest. 

Take  red  out  of  green 

In  a  magazine  ad,  the  color  shadings 
are  slightly  more  natural.  In  a  newspaper 
ad,  for  example,  when  grass  is  shown, 
the  red  would  be  taken  out  of  the  green 
to  make  it  bright  green.  This  is  done  so 
the  grass  doesn’t  turn  out  brown. 

“We  only  put  color  in  different  parts 
of  the  ad,  and  we  use  the  least  amount  of 
colors  to  achieve  the  result,”  said  Dem¬ 
arest. 


A  glass  of  whiskey,  he  said,  is  nor¬ 
mally  an  amberish  color.  “When  prepar¬ 
ing  the  ad  for  newspapers,  we  only  use 
yellow,  red  and  black  for  the  whiskey — 
but  no  blue,  as  we  do  in  the  magazine 
ad.”  If  blue  were  to  be  used,  the  yellow 
and  blue  could  possibly  create  green- 
colored  whiskey.  “So  now,  we're  as¬ 
sured  in  newspapers,  that  no  matter  what 
happens  the  whiskey  will  never  turn 
green.” 

Demarest  said  it  “all  boils  down  to 
making  the  subject  work  with  the  least 
amount  of  colors  and  detail,  keeping  in 
mind  the  ad  has  to  work  in  relationship 
with  the  original  campaign  idea.  Of 
course  we  don't  want  to  get  an  ad  as 
crude  as  the  comic  page.” 

He  said,  “Color  for  newspapers  is 
very  exciting  and  interesting.  We  like 
working  with  it.” 

Demarest  added;  “The  better  they 
(newspapers)  get  each  year  with  color, 
the  more  use  there  will  be  of  newspapers 
in  the  future.” 

Of  course  there  are  some  ads  that 
should  never  be  done  in  color,  Ross  said. 
“Things  that  require  detail — I  mean  it’s 
highly  unlikely  a  bowl  of  rice  would  look 
good  in  color,”  Demarest  said. 


are  responsible  for  the  creative  job;  he  n  AlAf  0r\0  r\  Ar  oHo 

discusses  layout,  talents  and  the  appro-  ICIII  I  w  I  Ww  ClWIw 

priate  price  area;  the  finished  piece  of  art  ■ 

goes  to  Demarest's  department.  They  do  _  5  Am  • 

mainly  consumer  ads  with  clients  such  Sf©  IIITI 11011000  DV  tV 

as  General  Foods  and  American  Home  ^ 


Foods. 

“The  problem  of  newspaper  color  is 
that  it’s  running  on  lousy  paper.”  said 
Demarest,  and  Ross  injected,  “The  low¬ 
est  grade  of  paper.”  “And  the  ink  on 
newspaper  presses  is  not  as  brilliant  or  as 
bright  as  one  could  expect.  We  have  to 
be  content  with  a  low-screen  value  in 
newspapers  compared  to  magazines. 
You  get  less  detail  per  square  inch,”  said 
Demarest. 

An  average  color  ad  goes  into  from  25 
to  50  newspapers,  unless  there  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  test  market,  they  said. 

“The  color  run  by  the  average  news¬ 
paper  varies  highly,  and  most  papers  will 
print  slightly  ‘out  of  register’  (with  the 
colors  sticking  out),  but  we  try  to  give 
the  papers  the  most  possible  natural 
color,”  Demarest  said. 

One  technique,  they  said,  is  to  design 
the  color  ad  differently  for  newspapers. 
Using  a  liquor  ad  as  an  example,  they 
explained  that  white  type  may  be  used  in 
the  magazine  ad  but  in  the  newspaper  ad 
the  type  is  sometimes  changed  to  black 
type  on  a  white  background,  eliminating 
the  color  background.  This  alleviates  the 
registration  problems,  they  say  is  inher¬ 
ent  in  newspapers.  And  the  label  on  the 
liquor  bottle  is  simplified,  with  mostly 
black-and-white  on  the  label,  to  cut  any 
possible  blurring  of  colors. 

“We  pre-separate  the  colors  for  news¬ 
papers,  also,”  Ross  said.  “We  try  to 


Television  has  had  a  significant  impact 
on  the  newspaper  advertising  of  the 
Philadelphia  based  John  Wanamaker  de¬ 
partment  store  chain,  which  captured  the 
retail  color  ad  creativity  award  (over 
250,000  circulation)  in  editor  &  publish- 
ER  s  20th  annual  color  awards  compe¬ 
tition. 

The  award  winning  John  Wanamaker 
ad  promoted  Jontue  Cologne  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which  submitted 
the  entry. 

“Television  has  influenced  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  retail  print  advertising,”  said 
Benjamin  Doroff,  executive  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales  promotion, 
“at  least  at  Wanamakers.  Advertising 
on  tv  tries  to  be  entertaining  and  we  try 
to  entertain  and  amuse  in  our  newspaper 
ads,”  he  said.  “Tv  is  in  color  and  we  try 
to  use  as  much  color  as  we  can — to  bring 
color  to  the  drab  grey  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

“Tv  has  movement,”  said  Doroff. 
“We  try  to  imply  motion  in  our  news¬ 
paper  ads.  Tv  has  shown  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  repetitions  and  we  have  attemp¬ 
ted  to  establish  a  continuity  of  feeling  in 
all  that  we  do — whether  it  is  fashion, 
home  furnishing,  children’s,  men’s  or 
character  ads.” 

Despite  its  significant  impact  on 
Wanamaker’s  print  advertising,  the 
chain  still  uses  the  newspapers  rather 
than  tv  as  its  primary  ad  medium. 


Of  all  newspaper  ads  run  by  the  chain, 
some  20%  use  color,  said  Doroff.  The 
Philadelphia  newspapers — the  Bulletin 
and  the  Inquirer — are  where  the  chain 
runs  the  bulk  of  its  color  ads.  Since  it  has 
stores  in  four  states  however,  the  chain 
also  runs  color  in  other  markets.  “We 
have  run  color  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Harrisburg.  (Pa.)  Reading  (Pa.)  and 
Wilmington  (Del.)  papers.”  said  Doroff. 

Although  Wanamaker  is  a  heavy  user 
of  newspaper  color  ads,  Doroff  feels 
there  is  room  for  technical  improvement. 
He  would  also  like  to  see  a  reduction  in 
the  lead  time  necessary  for  getting  a 
color  ad  into  the  paper.  “Hopefully 
someday  the  lead  time  for  retail  color  ads 
will  be  the  same  as  for  black  &  white 
ads,”  he  said. 

Doroff  feels  most  retail  ads  today  are 
too  dull,  uninspiring  and  imitative  of 
each  other.  “Although  we  may  sell  the 
same  merchandise,  we  don’t  want 
Wanamaker  to  be  doing  any  advertising 
that  follows  the  same  theme  as  other  re¬ 
tailers,”  he  said.  To  insure  that 
Wanamaker  print  ads  are  creative  and 
different  from  what  the  competition  is 
running,  it  employs  a  45  member  adver¬ 
tising  and  creative  staff.  In  the  case  of 
the  Jontue  Cologne  ad.  Wanamaker’s 
creative  staff  took  the  national  Jontue  ad 
and  adapted  it  to  fit  the  Wanamaker  con¬ 
cept.  “It  came  out  an  original  Wana¬ 
maker  ad.”  said  Doroff. 
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‘The  Instant  It  Happened’ 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Saul  Pett,  special  correspondent  in  the  Newsfeatures  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Associated  Press,  writes  that  if  forced  to  define  a  great 
news  photography  it  might  be  one  which  “says  something  com¬ 
pelling  and  intrinsic  about  an  event  or  a  time  or  a  man  or  a 
moment.” 

So,  “The  Instant  It  Happened”  for  which  he  has  done  an 
introduction,  is  an  engrossing  selection  of  memorable  news 
photography  moments  from  the  60  million  amassed  over  the 
years  in  Associated  Press  files.  A  1976  edition  of  a  similar 
volume  four  years  ago  is  being  published  October  7  by  Harry 
N.  Abrtims,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Shown  is  a  sampling  of  photos  from  the  new  book  complied 
and  edited  by  AP — 

Counterclockwise — 1963:  AP  photographer  Bob  Schultz  re¬ 
cords  a  ballet  of  joy  as  President  John  F.  Kennedy  is  greeted 
by  his  young  son  John. 

1971:  Amateur  photographer  John  Gilpin,  trying  out  a  new 
lens  at  an  Australian  airport,  captures  the  death  fall  of  a  stow¬ 
away  who  had  climbed  into  the  wheel  housing  of  the  jet  and  was 
ejected  as  the  wheels  retracted. 

1967:  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal  photographer  Rocco  Mora- 
bito,  passing  en  route  to  another  assignment  sees  the  attempt  at 
resuscitation  for  an  electrocuted  lineman.  The  photo  wins  a 
Pulitzer. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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VIEW  FROM  THE  TOP  BY  MILTON  ROCKMORE 


Are  newspapers  doing  a  good 
ad  selling  job? 


Clint  Thompson,  Manager.  Marketing 
Evaluation  and  Media  Planning.  J.  C. 
Penney — Retailers  get  a  great  deal  of 
material;  research,  promotional  aids, 
demographic  analyses,  who  shops 
where,  etc.,  which  national  advertisers 
and  their  agencies  may  never  see. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  about  859f  of 
newspaper  revenues  come  from  retailers 
so  you  know  who's  the  number  one  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  affections.  From  the  retail¬ 
er's  point  of  view .  newspapers  have  done 
a  fine  selling  Job.  They  know  how  to  talk 
to  him  in  his  language.  The  retailer  feels 
cornfoptable  with  print.  He  understands 
the  audience  studies  and  readership  sur¬ 
veys.  He’s  cut  his  teeth  on  them  and  he 
has  instinctively  gravitated  to  them  more 
than  he  has  to  television  and  radio.  With 
broadcast  he's  among  newer  faces  and 
learning  a  new  jargon:  gross  rating 
points.  Nielsen,  gross  impressions, 
reach,  frequency.  Pulse  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

However,  he's  beginning  to  warm  up 
to  his  new  confrees  now  that  they're 
treating  and  selling  him  like  a  retailer 
instead  of  a  national  advertiser — and  1 
suppose,  conversely,  newspapers  have 
tried  to  sell  national  accounts  like  they 
do  retailers.  Retailers  are  investing  more 
money — I  believe  it's  new  money,  not 
appropriated  from  other  budgets — in  the 
broadcast  media  and  we  continue  to  hear 

(This  report  was  prepared  expressly  for 
EDITOR  &  piBLisHER  by  Milton  Rockmore, 
who  writes  the  nationally  syndicated 
newspaper  column,  “The  View  From  The 
Top,”  in  which  leading  personalities  and 
experts  answer  questioas  of  interest.  The 
Rockmore  Co.,  32  Orchard  Hill  Lane, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 
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more  about  the  media-mix  idea. 

Over  the  years  newspapers  have 
needed  a  strong,  central  voice  to  spread 
their  story  to  widely  dispersed  national 
advertisers  and  their  agencies.  And  1  be¬ 
lieve.  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
will  more  than  fill  this  need. 

The  Newspaper  Data  Bank,  sponsored 
by  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  will  be 
a  great  boom  to  national  advertisers  and 
their  agencies.  It  will  provide  standar¬ 
dized  evaluation  criteria.  It's  taking  time 
but  we  hope  to  have  about  859f  of  our 
material  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
(Thompson  is  chairman  of  the  ABC.) 

From  a  reUiiler's  point  of  view — give 
or  take  some  awful  exceptions — news¬ 
papers  are  doing  everything  they  can  to 
sell  themselves  effectively. 


Paul  H.  Gold,  Asst,  vicepresident. 
Advertising/Promotion  and  Program  De¬ 
velopment.  American  Airlines — When  it 
comes  to  airline  advertising.  1  don't  be¬ 
lieve  newspapers  have  done  a  very  good 
selling  job.  Beneficiaries  of  the  number 
one  medium  status  with  airlines,  they 
didn't  have  to  sell  aggressively  against 
other  media,  and  they  haven’t. 

When  they're  getting  the  business, 
they  leave  you  pretty  much  alone. 
Newspaper  reps,  by  and  large,  because 
of  their  responsibility  to  a  lot  of  different 
papers,  can't  possibly  get  to  know  a  par¬ 
ticular  client's  needs  well  enough. 

Occasionally,  when  we’re  visited  by 
newspaper  executives  it's  pretty  much  a 
courtesy  call,  more  social  than  anything 
else.  We’re  not  interested  in  seeing 
people  just  to  say  hello  but  we  do  wel¬ 
come  them  enthusiastically  if  they  make 
suggestions  how  our  media  selections 


can  be  smarter,  more  efficient,  more  in¬ 
novative  and  creative. 

Newspapers  are — and  will  continue  to 
be — our  basic  medium  because  they 
have  short  closing  dates;  they're  read  by 
people  who  are  frequent  air  travellers 
and  they  help  us  target  selected  markets 
more  effectively.  However,  in  the  past 
few  years  we've  had  chaotic  problems 
regarding  ad  sizes. 

Varying  column  widths  seem  to  be  a 
problem  with  no  solution  in  sight.  It's 
making  us  spend  inordinate  sums  on 
modifying  the  ads  we  run  instead  of  put¬ 
ting  these  monies  into  space. 

Newspapers  can  help  us  by  showing  us 
how  they  can  be  used  more  creatively; 
by  helping  us  achieve  greater  postioning 
compatibility  with  their  editorial  content 
(and  not.  for  instance,  by  taking  a 
we'll-see-if-it's-available  attitude  when  a 
right  hand  page  is  requested,  but  rather. 
“O.K..  we'll  try  to  work  it  out"). 

1  should  imagine  that  newspapers  with 
their  number  one  position  among  airlines 
must  inevitably  think  about  the  "Penalty 
of  Leadership":  It  is  not  an  inalienable 
right,  but  a  trust  that  must  be  constantly 
earned,  nourished  and  guarded. 

♦  *  * 

Gail  Smith,  General  Director  of  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Merchandising.  General 
Motors — Generally,  newspapers  in 
major  markets  do  a  fairly  good  job.  1 
don’t  catch  many  presentations  but  I  saw 
an  excellent  one  the  other  day  by  the  Los 
Anffeles  Times.  If  ever  there  was  an 
automobile  market.  L.A.  is  it.  so  it's 
quite  natural  for  the  Times  to  stay  on  top 
of  it. 

When  you  reach  out  beyond  the  top  50 
markets  or  so  you  find  many  papers  ha¬ 
ven't  yet  gotten  a  handle  on  how  to  de¬ 
velop  good  research.  Chevrolet,  which  is 
interested  in  virtually  all  markets,  runs 
{Continued  on  ne.xt  pa  fie) 
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into  some  skimpy  research  as  we  move  because  of  the  sharper  and  more  precise  number  one  medium,  television  has  been 
out.  marketing  opportunities  it  will  create.  making  some  gains.  The  mixed-media 

The  magazine  industry  has  done  a  While  newspapers  have  made  impor-  concept  has  had  increasing  acceptance, 
good  job  in  developing  syndicated  re-  tant  strides — on  the  production  and  Publishers  are  bringing  in  editorial 

search  which  individual  publishers  can  mechanical  levels;  in  altering  their  con-  innovations  to  meet  these  challenges, 

afford.  Every  publication,  in  effect,  gets  tent  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  read-  More  commentary,  service  features, 

a  report  card  from  a  single  source  which  ers,  and  in  adapting  a  more  marketing  special  sections  and  other  ideas  are  being 

enables  us,  as  advertisers,  to  make  oriented  sales  approach  rather  than  the  used  and  it’s  all  for  the  better, 

evaluations  based  on  uniform  criteria.  It  pure  numbers  pitch — they  haven't  kept  I’m  critical  of  the  newspaper  industry 
would  be  helpful  if  newspapers  could  pace  with  the  younger  market,  nor  have  for  its  lack  of  standardization.  Too  many 

provide  similar  data  for  decision-making,  many  of  the  larger  metropolitan  dailies  different  column  widths  are  going  in  too 

1  think  they’re  on  their  way  with  the  kept  fully  abreast  of  the  movement  to  the  many  different  directions.  This  poses  a 

Newspaper  Data  Bank.  suburbs.  These  papers  have  not  raised  real  problem  for  the  regional  advertiser. 

Newspapers — and  other  media — serve  their  circulations  in  the  very  areas  where  Broadcast  has  a  tremendous  advantage 

us  best  by  supplying  the  most  incisive  Sears,  and  many  others,  now  have  their  here.  And,  while  it  may  be  a  contributing 
information  about  their  audience  which  customers.  factor  to  their  growth  in  the  retail  sector, 

matches  the  types  of  buyers  interested  in  We’re  interested  in  getting  circulation  I  don’t  think  they’re  doing  a  very  good 
our  products.  We're  not  interested  in  Zip  Code  breakdowns  from  newspapers,  job  of  selling  their  inherited  good  for- 

anyone  spending  their  money  to  tell  us  Potentially,  there  are  about  200  dailies  tune. 

how  effective  our  advertising  is;  that’s  that  can  do  this,  only  about  1 1  are  doing  Newspapers  can  also  be  criticized  for 
our  job.  Some  papers  have  been  very  it  now.  This  can  give  us  the  coordinates  their  entrenched,  narrow  selling  ap- 
helpful  in  this  connection  and  so  has  the  with  which  to  bracket  the  areas  where  proach  which  fosters  animosities  toward 
NAB  in  a  more  general  way.  we’ll  find  customers  and  potential  cus-  other  media.  Many  papers  are  still  un- 

Newspapers  play  a  very  important  role  tomers  beyond  just  readers.  sophisticated  in  the  more  subtle  and  ex¬ 

in  our  overall  advertising  planning  and  As  newspaper — along  with  other  perienced  methods  of  winning  against 
I’ve  just  been  looking  at  some  figures  for  media — advertising  costs  keep  accelerat-  competition  by  dramatizing  their  own 
'76  and  'll.  I  find  there’s  a  significant  ing,  we  have  to  search  actively  for  ways  strengths.  Instead,  they  continue  to 
increase  in  the  dollars  needed  to  do  the  to  get  maximum  efficiency  for  advertis-  serve  up  tired,  old  bromides  for  not  using 
same  job.  Over  the  years  General  Motors  ing  dollars.  We’ve  observed  a  particular  the  competition. 

has  not  kept  abreast  with  increased  ad-  lack  of  cost  standardization  for  preprint  While  newspapers  are  our  number  one 
vertising  costs;  as  they’ve  increased  our  inserts.  There’s  little  uniformity  in  pric-  medium,  our  newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
space  “tonnage”  has  declined.  It  seems  ing  here;  charges  seem  to  be  based  on  penditures  as  a  percent  of  sales,  have  not 
we’re  spending  more  and  getting  less.  what  the  market  will  bear.  increased.  As  costs  have  been  going  up 

*  ♦  ♦  *  *  *  linage  has  been  going  down,  and  I 

Robert  G.  Kissel,  National  Retail  Ad-  believe  that’s  true  of  most  retailers, 

vertising  Manager,  Sears — Most  of  the  Gordon  R.  Cooke,  Senior  vice-  *  *  * 

papers  we  deal  with — and  we  deal  with  president.  Sales  Promotion  and  Publici- 

quite  a  few — do  a  fairly  good  job  of  ser-  ty,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. — Newspapers,  Mike  Drexler,  Senior  vicepresident, 

vicing  their  local  advertisers  with  market  especially  in  recent  years,  have  been  in-  Media,  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 

data.  But  there  are  areas  where  they  can  vesting  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  money  Inc. — Newspaper  publishers  don’t  seem 

increase  efficiency.  Too  often  they  sell  in  examining  and  defining  their  reader  to  realize  that  before  a  national  adver- 

against  each  other  rather  than  doing  a  audiences  for  advertisers.  In  fact,  some  tiser  will  buy  a  particular  newspaper,  sta- 

better  job  of  selling  themselves.  have  actually  taken  over  a  great  deal  of  tion,  magazine,  etc.,  he  first  has  to  buy 

As  a  national  retailer.  Sears  is  vastly  the  research  we  could  be  doing.  the  medium.  And  they’re  not  doing  too 

interested  in  the  ABC  Newspaper  Data  I’ve  been  in  three  markets — Seattle,  much  to  sell  the  medium  to  national  ad- 

Bank.  A  member  of  the  ABC.  1  have  Miami  and  New  York — and  in  each  I’ve  vertisers  and  their  agencies, 

noted  a  reluctance  by  many  papers —  found  papers  are  seeking  new  ways  to  I  don’t  believe  the  job  of  selling  the 

either  for  financial  or  tactical  reasons —  serve  their  advertisers.  Right  now  we’re  medium  should  be  left  exclusively  to  the 
to  participate.  Competing  papers  in  mill-  experimenting  with  relating  our  charge  NAB.  Though  the  Bureau  does  a  reason- 
tiple  paper  markets  believe  by  revealing  customer  to  a  newspaper's  subscription  ably  good  job.  working  within  the  con- 
information,  they  may  leave  themselves  list.  We’re  also  planning  catalogue  com-  straints  of  having  to  satisfy  many,  many 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  Whereas,  puter  distribution  to  newspaper  sub-  publishers  doesn’t  make  their  job  easier 
actually,  when  the  data  bank  becomes  scribers  in  selected  Zip  Code  areas.  nor  does  it  generate  the  kind  of  electric- 
fully  operational  it  will  benefit  everyone  Although  new  spapers  are  still  our  (Continued  on  pa^te  22) 
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Hi-Fi  sales  blitz  begun  by  ad  bureau 


The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  is 
going  after  the  hi-fi  and  SpectaColor 
market  in  a  big  way  and  is  optimistic  that 
hi-fi  preprints  will  stage  a  comeback  in 
1977. 

Hi-fi  and  SpectaColor  usage  has  been 
steadily  declining,  primarily  due  to  a 
shortage  of  paper  beginning  in  early 
1975.  Continuous  strikes  at  many  of  the 
mills  throughout  last  year  further  de¬ 
layed  production.  As  the  mills  get  back 
into  production  and  begin  to  build  up 
paper  supplies,  there  may  be  more  hi-fi 
available  by  late  this  year.  The  big  push, 
however,  is  expected  to  be  in  1977. 

The  Ad  Bureau’s  insert  division  is 
“carrying  the  banner”  for  hi-fi  and 
SpectaColor  and  for  the  past  few  months 
has  been  making  presentations  in  leading 
cities  throughout  the  country.  Jim  Hollis 
(N.Y.  office),  who  heads  the  insert  divi¬ 
sion.  along  with  Ted  Knecht  (Midwest) 
and  Jack  Aldinger  (West  Coast)  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  presentations. 

Among  the  cities  where  presentations 
either  have  been  made  or  are  planned 
include  Chicago.  Detroit.  Dallas.  Hous¬ 
ton  and  St.  Louis. 

Although  SpectaColor  is  also  pitched 
in  the  presentation,  a  Bureau  spokesman 
feels  it  will  probably  grow  at  a  slower 
rate  than  hi-fi  since  fewer  papers  offer 
it.  SpectaColor  will  begin  to  grow  as 
newspapers  purchase  the  necessary,  but 
expensive,  paper  cutoff  device. 

Both  hi-fi  and  SpectaColor  are  “roll 
fed”  preprints.  Both  are  preprinted  at  a 
rotogravure  plant,  wound  on  huge  rolls 


and  shipped  to  the  newspapers  that  will 
carry  the  ad.  The  rolls  are  mounted  on 
the  press  during  the  newspaper's  press 
run  and  the  page  becomes  part  of  the 
newspaper.  It  is  also  possible,  at  this 
point,  to  overprint  dealer  listings  for 
coop  ads. 

The  major  difference  between  the  two 
types  of  color  is  that  hi-fi  pages  are  cut 
off  at  random  as  they  are  fed  through  the 
newspaper  press.  They  are  designed  so 
that  no  matter  where  the  cutoff  falls,  a 
complete  message  is  delivered. 

SpectaColor  rolls  have  eye  marks 
printed  on  the  edge  which  are  read  by  an 
electric  eye  that  controls  the  trim. 

The  presentation  entitled  “Hi-fi  and 
SpectaColor  ...  An  Unusual  Medium” 
points  out  that  these  types  of  color  in 
newspapers  are  “the  finest  quality  pre¬ 
printed  full-color  in  the  entire  news¬ 
paper.  You  can  be  assured  that  it  will 
stand  out  and  have  unusual  impact  on 
readers.” 

It  is  stated  that  850  of  1000  readers 
note  a  typical  hi-fi  or  SpectaColor  ad. 
The  presentation  also  points  out  that  hi-fi 
or  SpectaColor  are  also  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  ads  in  a  newspaper,  running  some 
$25  per  thousand  for  printing  and  space. 
This  is  twice  the  cost  per  thousand  of  a 
full-page  black  and  white  ad. 

The  two  types  of  color  ads  are  defined 
as  a  “special  needs”  medium  rather  than 
for  day-to-day  use.  These  types  of  color 
are  suggested  “for  use  mostly  when  you 
want  to  make  a  big  blast  in  the 
marketplace — when  introducing  a  new 


product  or  when  you  need  to  pump  new 
life  into  an  old  established  brand  whose 
market  share  is  slipping.” 

SpectaColor  is  available  in  over  400 
newspapers,  accounting  for  49%  of  U.S. 
newspaper  circulation  and  hi-fi  is  availa¬ 
ble  in  almost  1,700  newspapers  account¬ 
ing  for  94%  of  U.S.  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  presentation  also  tells  how  the 
Bureau’s  insert  division  can  provide  in¬ 
formation  needed  to  plan  and  explore  a 
multi-newspaper  hi-fi  or  SpectaColor  in¬ 
sertion. 

The  effectiveness  of  SpectaColor  is 
shown  in  the  presentation  using  a  Ban 
Basic  deodorant  ad  as  an  example.  A 
supermarket,  during  the  week  before  the 
ad’s  appearance,  sold  no  Ban  Basic 
while  27  other  deodorant  brands  carried 
sold  from  0-5  units  each.  During  the 
week  after  the  ad  appeared,  the  other 
deodorants  sold  from  0-6  units  while  Ban 
Basic  sold  29. 

“This  is  quite  a  significant  jump  when 
you  consider  that  it  was  a  brand  new 
product,  the  ad  did  not  have  a  “cents- 
off’  coupon  incentive,  there  were  no 
unusual  in-store  displays  and  this  was  a 
supermarket  where  the  29  units  repre¬ 
sent  about  one-half  of  the  normal  weekly 
total  deodorant  sales,”  states  the  presen¬ 
tation. 

The  presentation  also  points  out  that 
overruns  of  hi-fi  or  SpectaColor  can  be 
used  for  point-of-purchase  displays  and 
in-store  signing. 


Suburban  group  finds  color  is  profitable 

“We  are  totally  committed  to  color  in  less  frequent  basis.  Front  page  color  first  designed  to  run  in  magazines,  but  the 
our  three  military  weeklies  and  five  sub-  appeared  in  the  first  issue  of  January  company’s  year-old,  modem  offset  print- 
urban  weeklies.”  says  Bill  Donnelly,  1975,  right  after  the  plant  opened,  giving  ing  plant  was  able  to  reproduce  them 
president  of  the  Army  Times  Publishing  the  pressmen  experience  in  printing  successfully  on  newsprint. 

Company  and  Journal  Newspapers,  Inc.  color  and  potential  advertisers  a  chance  Advertisers  and  agencies  have  been 

The  36-year  old  publishing  company,  to  preview  color  reproduction.  very  enthusiastic  about  the  reproduction 

with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.  In  1975  the  three  Times  papers  carried  of  their  advertisements  in  the  Times  pap- 
started  running  color  regularly  less  than  almost  200  pages  of  four-color  advertis-  ers,  and  a  major  New  York  agency  ac- 
two  years  ago,  when  it  opened  its  own  ing.  According  to  Advertising  Director  count  representative  said,  “It’s  the  best 
multi-million  dollar  offset  printing  plant  Joseph  Varga  1976  will  see  a  20%  in-  four  color  newspaper  reproduction  I’ve 
in  nearby  Springfield.  Va.  crease  in  color  pages  and  color  income  ever  seen.” 

“Before  we  built  the  plant  the  military  over  1975.  Some  of  the  Times  four-color  The  newspapers  are  printed  on  a  five 
weeklies  were  printed  outside  the  com-  advertisers  are:  American  Honda,  unit  Goss  Metro  press,  equipped  with 
pany  and  ran  ads  in  Spectacolor.  But  it  Brown  &  Williamson,  Chesebrough-  two  folders  and  two  deliveries.  Next 
wasn’t  until  the  move  to  our  own  plant  Ponds,  Colgate-Palmolive,  Datsun,  year  three  more  black  and  white  units, 
occurred  that  we  could  produce  the  qual-  Eastman  Kodak,  Gillette,  Gordon’s  Gin,  three  more  color  units  and  another  dou- 
ity  color  work  we  wanted.  Now  we  use  Kawasaki,  Lever  Brothers,  Liggett  &  ble  folder  will  be  added  to  the  press, 
color  in  eight  of  our  weekly  newspapers,  Myers,  P.  Lorillard,  National  Distillers.  According  to  production  manager  Robert 
and  feel  that  color  brings  the  front  page  Philip  Morris,  Procter  &  Gamble,  R.  J.  Crocco,  Times  papers  are  printed  on 
to  life.”,  Donnelly  added.  Reynolds,  Rums  of  Puerto  Rico,  Schen-  “the  largest  and  fastest  offset  press  in 

The  company  produces  three  tabloid-  ley,  Seagram,  Toyota,  United  Airlines,  the  Washington  area.” 
sized  military  weeklies.  Army  Times,  USAA  and  Zenith.  For  the  past  six  months  the  plant  has 

Navy  Times  and  Air  Force  Times,  with  Biggest  four-color  advertisers  were  R.  been  field-testing  a  LOG-E  SCAN  laser 
total  circulation  of  380,000.  Each  news-  J.  Reynolds,  Philip  Morris,  P.  Lorillard,  plate  maker,  which  makes  a  plate  di¬ 
paper  runs  front  page  editorial  color  in  Brown  &  Williamson,  Seagrams  and  Un- 

every  issue  and  editorial  color  inside  on  a  ited  Airlines.  Some  of  these  ads  were  (Continued  on  page  44) 
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IF  IT  HAS  ANYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  PRINTING  PRODUCTION,  IT  HAS  EVERYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  ROCKWELL 


BOSS  limtODUCES 
NEW  COSMO  SVSIEM 


Cost-effective  press  called  answer  to  industry  need 


CHICAGO  —  Rockwell’s  Graphic 
Systems  Group  introduced  a  new 
Goss  Cosmo-Offset  press  system  that 
is,  according  to  Goss  v.p.  Les  Kraft, 
highly  cost  effective.  He  said  the  new 
Cosmo  system  is  not  only  a  response 
to  the  problem  of  high  newspaper 
operating  costs,  but  a  very  effective 
answer. 

The  press  system,  designed  to  give 
medium-sized  newspapers  excellent 
halftone  and  color  reproduction, 
boasts  a  series  of  improvements  — 
some  made  possible  by  new  advances 
in  technology  and  some  the  result  of 
Goss’  close  attention  to  customer 
usage  and  customer  feedback. 
There’s  a  new  2-arm  automatic  reel 
stand,  a  new  folder,  a  new  tabloid 
slitter  and  various  unit  improve¬ 
ments,  including  a  fold-down  step  for 
easy  access  to  all  parts  of  the  unit 
during  cleanup;  new  ink  fountain 
seals;  new  water  stops;  and  addi¬ 
tional  safety  features. 


Real  reel  economy 

The  new  Goss  2-arm  automatic 
reel  stand  is  available  at  a  more 
moderate  investment  than  the  re¬ 
nowned  Goss  3-arm  R-T-P  —  and 
with  no  sacrifice  in  performance.  It 
offers  excellent  tension/register  con¬ 
trol  —  including  full  control  during 
the  paste  cycle.  It  can  reduce  paper 
waste  (especially  for  publishers  run¬ 
ning  color)  due  to  its  new  running 
belt  tension  system.  It  features  mod¬ 
ular  construction,  factory  assembled, 
wired  and  plumbed,  for  less  costly  in¬ 
stallation  and  ease  of  maintenance. 
And  it’s  designed  to  prevent  web 
breaks  even  during  red  button  stops. 

Versatile  folder 

The  new  Cosmo  folder  has  a  50,000 
pph  geared  speed,  96-page  capacity, 
a  50"  to  62"  web  width  range  and  a 
22%" cutoff.  Its  standard  features  in¬ 
clude:  Infinitely  variable  web  width. 
Running  pin  release  adjustment.  A 


convenience  package  of  pneumati¬ 
cally  operated  nipping  rollers,  trol¬ 
leys  and  main  drive  clutch.  Thbloid 
slitters  on  lower  formers.  And 
chrome-plated  formers.  Optional 
folder  features  include  an  electro¬ 
pneumatic  kicker  —  10  to  100 
papers,  a  skip  slitter  and  formers 
drilled  for  air. 

Warm  reception  anticipated 

Commenting  on  the  new  Cosmo’s 
future,  Kraft  pointed  out  that  the 
Cosmo  line  is  enjoying  very  good  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  the  industry.  "Based  on 
past  Cosmo  sales’’  he  said,  "we’re 
very  optimistic  about  the  new 
Cosmo’s  reception  in  the  industry. 

"We  know  how  the  industry  hun¬ 
gers  for  advances  that  will  help  trim 
costs,  and  the  new  Goss  Cosmo  sys¬ 
tem  is  another  result  of  our  continu¬ 
ing  effort  to  satisfy  that  hunger.” 


Goss  offers  free 
copies  of  Waste 
Reduction  Study 

CHICAGO  —  In  an  effort  to  help 
reduce  waste  costs  at  offset  press 
plants,  Goss  has  announced  availa¬ 
bility  of  its  Waste  Reduction  Study. 

The  year-long  study,  recently 
completed  by  Goss  engineers,  offers 
convincing  evidence  that  low  waste 
levels  can  be  achieved  even  at  large 
multi-press  dailies.  Findings  re¬ 
vealed  two  areas  where  significant 
improvements  can  be  made:  in  the 
area  of  press  operating  procedures 
and  in  the  equipment  itself. 

For  your  free  copy  of  the  study, 
write  on  your  letterhead  to:  Graphic 
Systems  Group,  Rockwell  Interna¬ 
tional,  Dept.  726, 3100  South  Central 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


Goss  Cosmo-Offset  press  at  Montreal  Offset 
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2.  THE  ROCKWELL  GRAPHIC 


Pioneering  pays  says  Acme 
re  Goss  Metro- set  buy 


BOSTON  —  Acme  Printing  Co., 
the  first  commercial  printing  firm  to 
install  Goss  phototypesetters,  is 
pleased  with  its  pioneering  decision. 
The  Medford-bas^  firm,  largest  color 
printer  in  the  Boston  area,  char¬ 
acterizes  itself  as  unorthodox  in  that 
it  prints  a  wide  variety  of  work  rather 
than  sp>ecializing  in  any  one  area. 

"We  do  everything  from  computer 
printout  forms  to  6-color  work,”  says 
Acme  president  Edward  Canzano. 
"So  when  we  decided  that  a  high¬ 
speed  typesetter  was  needed  in  the 
shop,  we  conducted  extensive  re¬ 
search  on  the  available  models.  We 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  since  one 


of  our  prime  considerations  was 
quality,  the  Goss  Metro-set  was  the 
No.  1  choice  for  us  —  so  we  bought 
two.  Now,  after  using  them  for  about 
six  months,  they’ve  worked  out  even 
better  than  we  anticipated.  We’re 
very  pleased!’  The  innovative  spirit 
of  Acme’s  owners  has  been  evident 
throughout  the  company’s  history.  In 
1952,  for  instance,  they  bought  the 
second  Miehle  offset  press  ever  sold. 
And  they’ve  recently  purchased  two 
other  Miehle  presses  —  each  one  the 
first  of  its  kind  sold  in  North  America. 
One  is  a  Miehle/Roland  800  Series 
50"  2-color;  the  other,  a  new  Miehle/ 
Roland  Perfector. 


Goss  Metro-set  phototypesetters  at  Acme. 


First  Community  press  comes  off 
Reading  assembly  line 


READING,  PA.  —  The  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  acquired  here  recently 
by  Rockwell’s  Graphic  Systems 
Group  has  assembled  its  first  Goss 
Community  newspaper  press  unit, 
one  of  six  that  will  be  delivered  to  the 
Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Shopping  News. 
The  plant,  redesigned  to  accommo¬ 
date  assembly  of  the  Community 


press  and  folders,  was  previously 
part  of  another  Rockwell  division. 

The  Goss  Community  is  a  popular 
offset  newspaper  press  designed  for 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  with 
circulations  up  to  50,000  and  also  for 
commercial  printers.  Since  its  intro¬ 
duction  in  1963,  more  than  6700 
units  have  been  sold  worldwide. 


Oldest  U.S.  farm 
magazine  buys 
Goss  Metro -set/2 

CHICAGO  —  Prairie  Farmer,  the 
oldest  farm  magazine  in  the  U.S.,  has 
purchased  a  Goss  Metro-set/2  CRT 
phototypesetter,  it  was  announced 
by  the  pre-press  division  of  Graphic 
Systems  Group. 
Installation  of 
the  Metro-set 
was  made  at  the 
firm’s  Oakbrook, 
Illinois,  plant. 

Prairie  Farm¬ 
er,  established 
in  1841,  now  has 
a  circulation  of 
about  300,000. 

Goss  makes  largest 
Community  press 
sale  ever 

CHICAGO  —  The  largest  Goss 
Community  offset  press  order  on  rec¬ 
ord  was  announced  recently  by  Goss 
officials.  The 
man  responsible: 

Cy  Frank,  man¬ 
ager,  single  width 
press  sales. 

The  order  — 
from  Flashes 
Publications  in 
Allegan,  Mich.: 

12  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  units,  Cy  Frank 
including  two  stacked  units  and  two 
S/C  folders. 

Ron  Clair,  owner  of  Flashes  Pub¬ 
lications,  said  the  order  totaled 
approximately  $350,000.  His  firm 
presently  has  an  eight-unit,  two¬ 
folder  Goss  Suburban  press  on  which 
it  prints  weekly  newspapers,  shop¬ 
pers  and  flyers. 


For  more  information,  just  drop 
a  line  to  The  Rockwell  Graphic, 
Graphic  Systems  Group,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  South  Central 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 

Rockwell  International 

vwhere  science  gets  down  to  business 


DiLitho  color  update  at  the  Kansas  City  Star 


By  Earl  Wiiken 

Newspaper  executives  have  been 
monitoring,  for  the  past  twelve  months 
and  with  increasing  interest,  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  45  press  units  and  63  color  cylin¬ 
ders  at  the  Kansas  City  Star  to  the  Di¬ 
Litho  method  of  printing.  (E«&P,  Aug. 
30,  1975).  For  the  present  this  is  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  largest  DiLitho  installation. 

Parallel  with  Editor  &  Publisher  s  20th 
annual  Color  Awards  Competition  is  a 
report  on  running  DiLitho  color  at  the 
Kansas  City  newspaper. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  when 
the  paper  investigated  DiLitho  was  qual¬ 
ity.  Quality  in  black  and  white  reproduc¬ 
tion  was  primary,  but  a  fringe  benefit — 
hopefully — would  be  improvement  in 
multi-color  printing. 

For  a  short  time  after  making  the  con¬ 
version  to  DiLitho,  the  paper  did  not 
print  editorial  color  in  order  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  color  printing  of  advertising. 
Now  both  advertising  and  editorial 
multi-color  printing  is  being  done  with 
the  DiLitho  process.  Although  some 
changes  were  made  to  Inland  Newspaper 
Machinery's  DiLitho  Roto-Screen  sys¬ 
tem,  the  greatest  change  took  place  in 
the  process  for  making  editorial  color 
plates. 

The  Warner  Separation  System,  a  di¬ 
rect  screen  color  separation  system  using 
a  fast  pan-litho  film  and  reflection  copy, 
was  selected.  In  the  Warner  system  a 
mask  in  the  separation  of  the  colors  is 
employed  to  produce  more  brilliant  col¬ 
ors.  The  cyan  separation  negative  is  used 
as  a  partial  mask  for  the  magenta  separa¬ 
tion.  and  the  magenta  and  cyan  separa¬ 
tion  negatives  are  used  as  a  partial  mask 
for  the  yellow  separation  giving  a  ver¬ 
satile  color  correction  system. 

A  black  negative  is  also  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  contrast  in  the  photo  and  is 
shot  straight  through  the  camera  knock¬ 
ing  out  highlights  and  middle  tone  dots, 
giving  a  mere  frame  of  the  photo  for  the 
black  plate.  A  65  line  screen  is  presently 
being  used,  however,  a  finer  screen  is 
under  consideration. 

In  the  press  room,  training  has  been  a 
problem,  as  the  ink-water  balance  is  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  three  as  the  colors  must  be  set 
individually.  Flint  inks  are  used  and  the 
company  has  made  changes  in  the  basic 
formulas.  While  adhering  to  the  ANPA 
Ad  Pro  colors,  the  inks  had  to  be  made 
stronger  and  are  now  approaching  offset 
quality.  Not  all  of  the  letterpress  color 
inks  were  acceptable  for  the  DiLitho 
process  since  most  of  them  would  emul¬ 
sify  and  bleed  in  the  water. 

A  major  concern  has  been  the  need  for 
better  quality  in  newsprint.  For  example, 
the  newspaper  had  been  running  a 
Southern  made  newsprint,  and  could  not 
consistently  achieve  a  crisp  appearing 
color  reprcxluction.  A  change  was  made 


to  a  brighter  sheet  from  a  Northern  mill  and  a  greater  increase  took  place  when 
and  with  no  change  of  ink,  water,  plates  color  was  run. 

or  impression,  there  was  a  marked  im-  At  their  worst  time,  waste  was  up 


provement  in  the  quality  of  the  four- 
color  picture. 

The  paper  uses  a  conventional 
anodized  wipe-on  offset  plate,  .009" 
thick,  that  has  been  rated  at  100,000  im¬ 
pressions  with  black  and  color  inks. 

As  the  quality  in  color  reproduction 
improves,  the  editorial  department  will 
increase  the  use  of  color  in  page  one 
news,  the  Women’s  food  section  and  in 
the  Sports  section. 

With  the  switch  to  DiLitho,  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  is  most  frequently  asked  relates 
to  newsprint  waste.  The  waste  increased 


3Vi%  over  letterpress,  however,  as  the 
paper  became  better  versed  in  DiLitho 
printing  techniques,  the  printing  of 
multi-color  was  reduced  to  an  increase  of 
2%  over  letterpress. 

Management  believes  as  they  progress 
and  become  more  familiar  with  the  sys¬ 
tem,  waste  will  be  no  higher  than  when 
they  were  printing  letterpress. 

Industry  executives  may  widen  their 
information  about  current  DiLitho  trends 
during  the  DiLitho  Users  Group  meeting 
scheduled  for  November  6.  7,  and  8  at 
the  Dallas,  Texas  Marriott  Hotel. 


your  ink  drums  without  dismantling  is 


as  simple  as  A.B.C.  So  simple  it  can 


be  done  by  your  own  SlFCO-trained 


personnel  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 


SlFCO-trained  employee  starts  DALIC  copper- 
izing  with  "D"  hand  tool.  Photo:  Courtesy  of 


Applying  DALIC  copper  plating  to 


your  production  schedules.  If  you 
don’t  want  to  do-it-yourself,  SIFCO 
will  do  it  for  you.  Call  or  write  for  your 
FREE  copy  of  our  16  page  booklet 
that  describes  the  step-by-step  Proc¬ 
ess.  Do  it  today! 

SIFCO  METACHEMICAL 

DIVISION  OF  SIFCO  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
5708  SCHAAF  ROAD,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44131 
Phone  (216)  881-8600  TWX  (810)  421-8464 
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Ad  views 

(Continued  from  pufte  17) 


ity  needed.  The  national  sales  rep  can't 
do  it  either;  he's  carrying  too  many  lines 
in  his  sample  kit.  It  all  comes  back  to  the 
individual  paper. 

The  problem  is  further  complicated 
because  national  newspaper  advertising 
managers  usually  tend  to  be  monolithic: 
They  know  newspapers  like  the  back  of 
their  hand  but  are  not  too  aware  of 
what's  going  on  with  other  media.  1  have 
found  that  advertising  sales  executives  of 
other  media  are  usually  better  tuned  in  to 
what's  happening  in  the  other  guy's 
backyard. 


The  expansiveness  when  the  subject  is 
dailies  often  turns  to  silent  hauteur  when 
the  talk  switches  to  other  media 
categories.  This  can  inhibit  free-flowing 
interchanges.  This  might  be  a  project  for 
the  Bureau  to  consider:  Seminars  to  in¬ 
doctrinate  newspaper  advertising  per¬ 
sonnel  on  what  the  other  media  are  do¬ 
ing,  how  they  sell,  how  to  make  sophisti¬ 
cated  comparisons,  etc. 

Another  thing  that  troubles  national 
advertisers  is  the  difference  between 
local  and  national  rates.  At  last  count 
there  were  424  papers  in  388  cities  with  a 
national  rate  50'^  higher  than  retail 
costs.  Publishers  should  take  a  hard  look 
at  this — especially  when  the  mixed- 
media  concept  is  gaining  acceptance.  As 


ONE  DOES  IT 
IN  PHILADELPHIA 


When  you  make  The 
Bulletin  your  number 
one  buy  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market  you 
can  see  that  the  other 
two  newspapers  add 
very  little  extra.  The 
Bulletin  gives  you  the 
largest  circulation 
with  the  lowest 
unduplicated  CPM. 

The  Evening  Bulletin 
covers  67%  of  adult 
readers  of  Phila. 
newspapers. 


The  Morning 
Inquirer  adds  23% 


The  Daily  News 
adds  10% 

The  Bulletin  covers 
the  Philadelphia  market 

Source:  Belden  *72-'74  Member  Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 


they  fight  to  protect  their  retail  flanks 
they'll  have  to  recognize  that  national 
advertisers — long  the  untilled  north 
forty — represent  new  volume  oppor¬ 
tunities.  but  they're  going  to  need  more 
attention. 

*  *  + 

Martin  L.  Orlowsky,  Senior  vice- 
president.  Director  of  Media  and  Market¬ 
ing  Services,  Needham.  Harper  & 
Steers,  Advertising,  Inc. — While  some 
dailies  do  a  goixl  job  from  place  to  place, 
newspapers  as  a  group  are  not  selling  the 
medium  as  effectively  as  they  might  be. 
Television  and  radio  have  somehow 
formed  a  whole  which  benefits  each  of 
their  parts,  but  newspapers  have  not. 
With  the  riKketing  costs  of  television  on 
everybody's  mind,  the  time  was  never 
better  to  syncretize  newspaper  strengths 
for  the  common  good.  The  NAB  does  a 
fine  job.  but  it  could  be  more  effective 
still  if  it  were  not  bound  by  “common 
denominator"  strictures. 

As  a  local-national  medium.  1  find  that 
newspapers'  priorities  are  usually  in  the 
right  order.  They  have  to  spend  their 
energy  and  funds  maintaining  their 
power  base — the  position  they  hold  in 
their  local  market.  It's  impossible — 
except  for  the  largest  ones — to  spend 
comparable  effort  and  money  optimizing 
widely  dispersed  national  advertising 
prospects.  I'm  suggesting  this  bar  be 
lifted  a  few  pegs.  It's  a  matter  of  degree. 

Now,  that  many  newspapers  are  ad¬ 
justing  editorially  to  new  social  attitudes 
and  changing  lifestyles,  I  believe  they 
can  offer  segmentation  and  specializa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  reach.  Magazines  have 
gone  from  mass-circulation  dual  audi¬ 
ences  to  special  interest  books.  News¬ 
papers,  as  they  increase  their  features 
and  service  coverage,  carry  special  in¬ 
terest  components  in  every  edition. 

They  can  render  a  very  valuable  ser¬ 
vice  by  helping  us  position  our  ads  next 
to  the  feature  or  department  which  at¬ 
tracts  client's  particular  prospects. 

I  have  the  feeling  many  papers  have 
changed  and  are  changing,  but  1  don't 
think  we,  in  national  advertising,  are  as 
aware  of  these  new  developments  as  we 
should  be.  Knowing  about  these 
changes,  and  how  they  relate  to  the 
communities  served,  can  help  us  create 
more  effective  advertising  for  our 
clients. 

• 

Carnicelli  promoted 

Appointment  of  Joe  Carnicelli  as 
executive  sports  editor  of  United  Press 
International  was  announced. 

Carnicelli.  a  member  of  UPl's  New 
York  sports  staff  for  the  past  1 1  years, 
will  work  under  sports  editor  Milton 
Richman.  Carnicelli,  34,  succeeds  Mal¬ 
colm  (Mike)  Hughes  who  joins  UPl's 
general  news  desk  in  New  York  prior  to 
a  new  executive  assignment  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  future. 
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OUTSTANDING 

STACKING 

PERFORMANCE! 


FAUU 

\  /// 

SYSTEMS,  INC.  // 

Monitor 


THE  STACKER  THAT  HAS  EARNED 
A  NAME-NOT  A  NUMBER 


Lowest  operating  cost 
Safest  operation 


Highest  Bulk  Rate 


For  complete,  detailed 
information  about  the  | 

unique  features  of  this 
counter-stacker,  contact: 

HALL  SI^EMS,  INC. 

24400  Sperry  Drive  ‘Westlake,  Ohio  44145 
Telephone  (216)  835-0700 


Chicago  Sun-Times  wins 

Plenty  of  white  space  to  set  off  a  special  promotion  of 
Gallo’s  Spanada  wine  was  a  feature  of  the  ad  last  spring  that 
won  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  in  the  over  250,000  circula¬ 
tion  for  color  reproduction. 

A  1.200-line  ad.  which  ran  one  time,  the  ad  stood  out  with 
some  black  background  and  the  maroon  color  of  the  wine  in 
a  decanter  type  bottle. 

Production  manager  Leo  Vogler  of  the  Sun-Times  and 
Chicago  Daily  News  said  the  ad  needed  no  special  handling 
and  came  off  with  beautiful  register,  adding:  “We  like  to 
make  all  our  ads  prize  winners  and  strive  for  that  effect.” 


Mezzotint  ad  takes  prize 

Positive  reaction  to  the  Marlboro  ad  was  noted  by  James 
Van  Herckes,  general  advertising  manager  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune. 

Such  reaction  got  a  big  lift  from  the  simplicity  of  the  ad. 
according  to  Van  Herckes.  Spot  red.  set  off  with  the  name  of 
the  cigarette  and  a  mezzotint  head  and  shoulders  shot  of  the 
company's  favorite  cowboy  formed  the  entire  display. 

The  ad  ran  in  about  75  newspapers  and  was  made  up  in  4 
sizes  to  accommodate  page  sizes.  Leo  Burnett  created  and 
placed  the  ad. 


Bank  ad  wins  first  place 
for  agency  and  newspaper 


First  Federal  of  Chicago,  a  savings  and 
loan  association,  won  first  place  awards 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  N.  W.  Ayer 
ABH  International  (Chicago)  in  the  20th 
annual  Editor  &  Publisher  Color 
Awards  Competition. 

The  Tribune  won  in  the  over  250.000 
circulation  category  for  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  (black  and  three  colors)  while  N.  W. 
Ayer  captured  the  top  prize  in  creativity 
of  full  color  national  advertising. 

The  full  page  ad  was  published  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  March  22.  1976. 

The  ad  offered  a  free  garden  rose  plant 
or  house  plant  with  any  deposit  of  $50  or 
more  in  a  savings  account.  The  rose 
plant  was  an  exclusive,  newly  patented 
hybrid  developed  for  First  Federal, 
featuring  “exquisite  blooms  with  a  deli¬ 
cate  blending  of  deep  pink  and  cream.” 

“Impact  is  what  we  wanted  and 


achieved  with  the  advertisement.”  said 
Bill  Lee,  account  supervisor  for  N.  W. 
Ayer,  creators  of  the  campaign.  “The 
impact  of  color  in  the  newspaper  cap¬ 
tured  a  huge  readership  for  our  message, 
and  at  the  same  time,  enabled  us  to  accu¬ 
rately  reproduce  the  true  color  of  the 
rose.” 

Each  press  was  provided  an  exact 
sample  copy  of  the  rose's  true  color,  and 
special  care  was  taken  to  match  the  ac¬ 
tual  press  run  with  the  sample. 

“Sensational.”  is  how  Marilyn  Hop¬ 
kins,  vicepresident  and  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  for  First  Fed¬ 
eral,  described  response  to  the  cam¬ 
paign.  “Almost  70.(K)0  roses  or  plants 
were  given  away.  The  whole  concept  of 
the  rose,  its  color,  even  its  texture,  was 
projected  effectively  by  the  use  of  col¬ 
or.” 


You're  right  in  the 
picture  when  you 
test  in  ALTOONA 

.  .  .  a  classic  test  market 

If  you  were  to  design  a  market  just  for 
testing,  you'd  come  up  with  another  Al¬ 
toona!  But  luckily,  we're  on  hand  right 
now,  w'ith  all  it  takes: 

Isolation  from  outside  metro  influences, 
for  simon-pure  results. 

Typical  demographics  for  accurate  pro¬ 
jection  in  future  marketing  plans. 
Compact  Size  for  speed  and  economy  in 
distribution,  promotion,  backup. 

A  test  medium  that  gives  the  buy-word 
daily  to  98*^  of  Altoona  families,  4  out  of 
5  homes  in  our  market  .  .  . 


ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

^  Sell  Altoona  with 

Call  Richard  E.  Beeler,  Ad  Manager,  814-944-7171,  for  more  about  Altoona 


The  Tribune's  advertising  director. 
Henry  K.  Wurzer,  was  not  surprised  by 
the  ad’s  success.  “Color  makes  a  big 
splash  and  is  virtually  impossible  to 
miss,”  he  said.  “Newspaper  reproduc¬ 
tion  quality  gets  better  every  year,  and  as 
competitive  as  business  in  Chicago  is. 
advertisers  are  always  looking  for  extra 
impact  which  color  provides. 

For  the  past  14  years  First  Federal  has 
conducted  an  offering  of  a  free  rose  plant 
for  gardens.  Two  years  ago  other  plants 
were  offered  and  this  part  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  was  repeated  this  year.  These  are 
green  plants — aluminum,  piggyback  and 
jade.  This  year's  rose  plant  had  not  been 
offered  before.  It  was  American  Daw  n,  a 
patented  hybrid  tea  rose.  The  plants 
were  given  to  customers  depositing  $50 
or  more  in  new  or  existing  savings  ac¬ 
counts. 


Family  Weekly  hires 
an  executive  editor 

Scott  DeGarmo.  previously  editor  of 
Today  magazine  for  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  has  joined  Family  Weekly  as 
executive  editor. 

DeGarmo,  33,  was  editor  of  the  Flori¬ 
dian,  the  St.  Petersburg  Times'  Sunday 
magazine,  prior  to  joining  the  Inquirer. 
As  editor  of  Today,  the  supplement  won 
several  national  awards,  including  “Best 
Story  of  the  Year”  award  of  the  national 
conference  of  Sunday  magazine  editors, 
and  the  Hillman  award  for  the  best  re¬ 
ported  article  of  1975. 

Also  joining  Family  Weekly  as  edito¬ 
rial  assistants  are  William  Colson,  who 
received  his  Ph.D  in  English  this  summer 
from  Indiana  University,  and  Mary  Mar¬ 
garet  Long,  a  recent  Phi  Betta  Kappa 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
where  she  worked  on  the  Michigan  Dai¬ 
ly,  a  campus  paper. 


JWT  resigns  RCA 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company's  cor¬ 
porate  communications  division  an¬ 
nounced  it  has  resigned  the  RCA  Corpo¬ 
rate  advertising  account,  effective  im¬ 
mediately. 
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The  Grst  free  press  was  printed  in  1690. 

It  lasted  one  day. 


It  all  started  in  this  country  when  Benjamin 
Harris  printed  a  small  paper  in  Boston. 

He  called  it  Puhlick  Occurrences  Both 
Forrei^n  and  Domestick. 

You  see,  Harris  thought  collecting  the 
news,  printing  it  carefully  and  responsibly 
and  selling  it  to  the  community  could  be  a 
respectable  business.  One  that  both  he  and 
the  people  in  hiscommunity  could  profit  from. 

But  he  ran  into  trouble  on  his  first  issue. 
Not  for  printing  libels,  but  for  printing 
the  truth.  Because  printing  anything  without 
the  authority  and  approval  of  the  Crown 
was  forbidden. 

His  paper  was  immediately  suppressed 


and  the  remaining  copies  destroyed. 

But  the  idea  of  a  free  press  didn’t  die. 
Time  after  time  new  newspapers  were  born. 
And  snuffed  out.  Until  a  Revolution, 
a  Constitution  and  finally  a  Bill  of  Rights 
would  make  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  right 
to  know,  a  legal  business  in  this  land. 

The  newspapers  that  make  up 
Knight-Ridder  are  dedicated  to  the  business 
of  a  free  press. 

We  are  dedicated  to  using  this  freedom 
responsibly,  and  defending  it  when  necessary. 

We  believe  that  each  one  of  our 
newspapers  should  be  free  to  serve  the  needs 
of  its  community  in  its  own  way.  All  working 


to  promote  and  preserve  the  highest  editorial 
and  reportorial  standards. 

Most  people  have  forgotten  Benjamin 
Harris.  But  they  should  never  forget  what 
he  tried  to  do.  We  haven't. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Philadelphia  Daily  News  • 

Detroit  Free  Press  •  Miami  Herald  •  St.  Paul  Dispatch  • 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  •  Charlotte  Observer  • 

Charlotte  News  •  San  Jose  Mercury  •  San  Jose  News  • 

Wichita  Eagle  •  Wichita  Beaarn  •  Akron  Bearon  Journal  • 

Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  •  Long  Beach  Independent  • 
Lexington  Herald  •  Lexington  Leader  • 

Gary  Post-Tribune  •  Duluth  News-Tribune  • 

Duluth  Herald  •  Maarn  Telegraph  •  Macon  News  • 

Columbus  Enquirer  •  Columbus  Ledger  •  Pasadena  Star-News  • 
Tallahassee  Democrat  •  Grand  Forks  Herald  • 

Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  •  Bradenton  Herald  • 
Boulder  Daily  Camera  •  Aberdeen  American  News  • 

Boca  Raton  News 


Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 


Rapid  City  Journal  wins 
for  reproduction  quality 


9th  E&P  color 
award  won  by 
Illinois  daily 

The  Christmas  spirit  had  so  sur¬ 
rounded  Bob  Kually  and  George  Pels 
that  they  devised  an  Illinois  Lottery  ad 
which  wound  up  a  winner  for  the  Rock 
Island  (III.)^rgM.v.  The  inspiration  hit  on 
the  day  before  Christmas,  according  to 
Kually.  art  director  for  Lee  King  and 
Partners  Co..  Chicago. 

The  ad  was  to  announce  the  first  "in¬ 
stant”  lottery  game  for  1976  and  it  took 
only  a  few  minutes  for  the  cogs  to  mesh, 
said  Kually  of  himself  and  George  Pels, 
copy  director  on  the  account. 

A  black  and  green  Christmas  bow 
w  rapped  around  a  photo  of  a  lottery  tick¬ 
et  was  the  focal  point  of  the  ad  and  the 
copy  “it  only  costs  a  buck,  but  it's  really 
a  very  generous  gift"  carried  the  Christ¬ 
mas  motif  forward.  The  point  was  giving 
a  lottery  ticket  to  a  friend  could  win  that 
friend  SI  million.  “Guess  you  could  say 
we  were  feeling  very  Christmassy."  said 
Kually. 

This  is  the  ninth  award  for  spot  or  full 
color  won  by  the  Argus  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Color  Competition  in  20  years. 


The  Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Journal  won  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Competition 
award  by  taking  first  prize  in  the  full 
color  category  for  non-offset  newspapers 
with  under  lOO.OCK)  circulation. 

Robb  Swanson,  general  manager  of 
the  Journal,  said  "This  national  award 
reflects  the  ongoing  dedication  to  quality 
control  by  all  of  our  production  and 
pressroom  staff." 

Constantly  maintaining  high  standards 
in  the  handling,  processing  and  publish¬ 
ing  of  all  advertising  orders  makes  for  a 
winning  combination. 

When  the  Crown  Zellerbach  ZEE  Nice 
'n  Soft  decorator  prints  order  came  from 
D'Arcy-MacManus  &  Masius  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency.  San  Erancisco.  it  was  not 
viewed  as  something  requiring  special 
handling.  It  was  seen  as  an  opportunity 
to  reconfirm  a  system  that  already 
worked  well  for  the  Rapid  City  (S.D.) 
Journal. 

Good  color  separation  negatives 
helped  assure  the  final  results  as  the 
order  moved  to  the  paste-up  section 
under  Clyde  GatTin.  production  foreman. 

Paste-ups  properly  registered  contri¬ 


buted  to  the  results  obtained  by  the  crew 
working  for  press  foreman  Martin  (Slim) 
Sy verson. 

Nothing  was  left  to  chance  as  the  .040 
NAPP  Plates  were  prepared  and 
mounted  on  the  1948  model  Scott  Hi- 
Speed  Press. 

The  goal  for  that  January  14  publica¬ 
tion  was  the  same  as  any  other  day  for 
"Slim"  and  his  crew — a  well-printed 
newspaper,  including  the  Nice  'n  Soft 
ad. 

• 

Editors  assigned 

Appointments  announced  for  the 
Westchester-Rockland  (N.Y.)  Sunday 
newspapers  include:  Elorence 

Salomone — named  editor  of  the  Sunday 
magazine.  She  was  first  editor  of 
Westchester  Weekend  and  news  editor  of 
the  White  Plains  Reporter  Dispatch. 
Michael  Mudd.  WRN  reporter — to  editor 
of  Gannett  Westchester's  Sunday  busi¬ 
ness  magazine.  Bruce  Blackwell — police 
reporter  for  the  Ossining  Citizen 
Register — to  television  and  radio  editor. 
WRN. 


4 


We're  the  key  to  more  than  half 
the  homes  in  the  97th-ranked  Pulaski- 
Saline  County  Metro  Area*  (including  the 
state’s  largest  city,  Little  Rock,  and  contain¬ 
ing  more  than  $1.7  billion  effective  buying 


income).  If  you  want  to  reach  Arkansas,  the 
Gazette  can  open  a  lot  of  doors. 

Arkansas  ©azette. 

Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 
*BPI  Ranking  (Survey  of  Buying  Power.  July  1976) 
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20*^  Annual 


Editor  &  Publisher 

COLOR  AWARDS 


V 


...presenting  the  best  in  creativity  and  reproduction 
of  newspaper  advertising  and  editoriai  content 


This  full-color  ad  for  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  As¬ 
sociation  of  Chicago  won  First  prize  in  two  classifications,  Seagram’s  V.O.  Christmas  ad  won  top 

winning  “best  full  color  reproduction”  award  for  news-  honors  for  full  color  reproduction  for 

papers  over  250,000  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  “best  newspapers  100-250,000  circulation  for 

creative  use  of  full  color"  for  N.W.  Ayer  ABH  International.  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press.  Vickers  &  Ben- 

Art  Director  was  John  Sapienza.  son  was  the  award-winning  agency. 


E&P  CONTEST  WINNERS:  "fhe 

best  newspaper  color  reproduction" 

FULL  COLOR  REPRODUCTION 

SPOT  COLOR  REPRODUCTION 

1 

Circulation  over  250,000 

Circulation  over  250,000 

Newspaper: 

Chicago  Tribune 

Newspaper: 

Chicago  Sun-Times 

Advertiser: 

First  Federal  of  Chicago 

Advertiser: 

Gallo  Spanada 

^  Agency: 

N.  W.  Ayer  ABH  International  Agency: 

Young  &  Rubicam 

1 

Circulation  100-250,000 

Circulation  100-250,000 

Newspaper: 

Winnipeg  Free  Press 

Newspaper: 

Minneapolis  Tribune 

^  Advertiser: 

Seagram's  VO 

Advertiser: 

Marlboro  Cigarettes 

Agency: 

Vickers  &  Benson 

Agency: 

Leo  Burnett 

! 

Circulation  under  100,000 

Circulation  under  100,000 

Newspaper: 

Rapid  City  Journal 

Newspaper: 

Rock  Island  Argus 

,  Advertiser: 

Crown-Zellerbach 

Advertiser: 

Illinois  State  Lottery 

I 

(Zee  Nice  'n  Easy) 

Agency: 

Lee  King  &  Partners,  Inc. 

j  Agency: 

D'Arcy,  MacManus  &  Masius 

OFFSET  REPRODUCTION 

Newspaper: 

Greenville  (N.C.)  Daily  Reflector 

Advertiser: 

Pepsi-Cola 

1 

Agency: 

BBDO 
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Call  your  own  time-out 


Some  of  the  best  moments  m  any  sport  take  place  rictht  where 
you  re  Sitting  Because  where  you  re  sitting  can  be  a  gre^it  place  to 
cool  the  action 

Just  grab  a  hold  of  a  sizzling  hot  dog  spread  the  mustard  thick 
and  drown  your  thirst  with  an  ice-cold  Pepsi  Nothing  makes  food 
taste  better  and  good  times  last  longer  than  Pepsi-Coia  And  Pepsi 
IS  just  as  dose  to  where  you  re  sitting  as  the  refreshment  stand 

Go  ahead  Right  now  is  a  great  time  to 
call  your  own  time'Out  and  call  for  plenty  of 
great-tasting  Pepsi-Coia 


Coupon  ad  for  Crown-Zellerbach’s  "Nice  ’n  Soft"  created 
by  D'Arcy,  MacManus&  Masius,  won  first  prize  for  full  color 
reproduction  in  the  under-100,000  circulation  classifica¬ 
tion  for  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 


Best  offset  reproduction  First  Prize  was  awarded  to  the 
Daily  Reflector,  Greenville,  N.C.  for  this  Pepsi-Coia  adver¬ 
tisement  created  by  BBDO. 


How  color  moves  the  mind  and  the  market 


Blue  promotes  brand 
loyalty.  Red  appeals  to  the 
appetite.  Yellow  suggests 
relief.  Green  expresses 
firmness  and  resistance  to 
change.  If  you  can  define 
your  market,  chances  are 
there’s  color  that  will  best 
suit  its  temperament. 


relationship  with  color  is  very  primitive; 
we  react  to  it  with  very  little  effort  or 
imagination.  And  the  advertiser  who 
knows  what  to  do  about  all  this  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  rewarded — in  green. 

Every  color  has  a  different  effect  on 
our  minds  and  bodies.  That  effect  is  a 
universal  one;  it  works  in  the  same  way 
on  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  edu¬ 
cated  and  unschooled. 

The  life  of  primitive  man  was  gov¬ 
erned  by  two  factors  beyond  his  control: 
darkness  and  light.  Night  meant  activ¬ 
ity  had  to  cease,  so  man  returned  to  his 
cave.  At  daybreak,  activity  could  re¬ 
sume,  so  he  set  out  to  replenish  his 
supplies.  The  dark  blue  of  night  became 
the  color  of  quiet  and  passivity,  repre¬ 
senting  calm  and  tranquility.  Con¬ 
templating  dark  blue  pacifies  the  cent¬ 
ral  nervous  system.  It  reduces  blood 


“It’s  a  blue  blue  day,  and  I’m  so 
browned  off  I’m  seeing  red.”  No,  not  an 
account  supervisor  into  his  cups,  just  a 
sentence  to  show  how  color  has  moved 
into  our  language.  Color  can  conjure 
sounds,  shapes,  odors  and  tastes.  Each 
shade  can  convey  a  different  mood.  Our 
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Top  honors  for  creative  use  of  spot  color  in  national  adver¬ 
tising  went  to  CMI-Toyota  and  Ronalds-Reynolds  agency 
for  this  unique  $200-off  coupon  ad.  Art  director  was  Bob 
Glynn. 


pressure,  pulse,  and  respiration  rate. 
When  we’re  sick  or  exhausted  we  can 
use  more  of  this  color.  (Which  raises  the 
question,  why  are  hospital  rooms  lime 
green?) 

The  psychological  feature  of  dark  blue 
is  contentment.  It  represents  the  bonds 
of  unification  and  a  sense  of  belonging. 
‘True  blue’  is  the  color  of  loyalty,  thus  a 
popular  choice  among  the  world’s  more 
knowledgeable  designers  of  flags.  Blue 
corresponds  symbolically  to  calm  water, 
to  a  quiet  temperament,  and  to  feminin¬ 
ity.  Its  sensory  perception  is  sweetness, 
its  emotional  content  is  tenderness,  the 
part  of  the  body  it  most  affects  is  the 
skin. 

Belvedere’s  current  ‘Beautiful  Blue’ 
campaign  is  a  good  example  of  this  color 
being  used  to  promote  brand  loyalty. 
The  association  of  blue  to  brand  loyalty 
is  a  strong  one,  strong  enough  that 
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The  Marlboro  man  won  First  Prize  for  spot  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  the  100-250,000  circulation  classification  for  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune.  Leo  Burnett,  Chicago,  was  agency 
for  the  Marlboro  ad. 


Labatt’s  used  it  as  a  promotional 
nickname  for  its  Pilsener  lager,  al¬ 
though  in  some  markets  Molson  had  al¬ 
ready  been  advertising  its  Stock  Ale  as 
Blue. 

Brewery  battles  notwithstanding,  it  is 
the  bright  yellow  of  daylight  that  is  the 
color  of  hope  and  activity.  Yellow  ex¬ 
presses  uninhibited  expansiveness,  a 
loosening  or  relaxation.  Psychologically, 
relaxation  means  release  from  burdens, 
problems,  harassment  or  restriction. 

Symbolically,  yellow  corresponds  to 
the  welcoming  warmth  of  sunlight,  to  a 
cheerful  spirit  and  to  happiness.  Its 
sensory  perception  is  pungency,  its 
emotional  content  is  hopeful  volatility, 
and  the  organs  it  touches  are  those  of 
the  sympathetic  nervous  system. 

In  the  marketplace  yellow  soap  and 
detergent  packages  promise  a  bright 
“reflective”  wash  while  analgesics  such 
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Introducing  an  exciting  new  springtime  wine  drink. 

THENEWSPASIADA 
FROSTY  FLOAT. 


The  Chicago  Sun-Times  took  First  Prize  for  spot  color  repro¬ 
duction,  newspapers  over  250,000  circulation,  with  this  Gallo 
Spanada  ad  created  by  Young  &  Rubicam. 


as  Aspirin  and  Anacin  use  yellow  to 
communicate  release  from  headache 
and  pain. 

Red  speeds  up  the  pulse,  raises  blood 
pressure  and  increases  the  respiration 
rate.  Red  expresses  vital  force,  nervous 
and  glandular  activity.  It  suggests  de¬ 
sire  and  all  forms  of  appetite  and  crav¬ 
ing,  the  urge  to  achieve  results,  to  win 
success.  Red  promises  those  things 
which  offer  intensity  of  living  and  full¬ 
ness  of  experience.  Red  is  impulse,  and 
all  forms  of  vitality  and  power,  from 
sexual  potency  to  revolutionary  trans¬ 
formation  (as  indicated  by  certain  other 
national  flags.)  Here  is  a  color  approp¬ 
riate  for  sport,  struggle,  competition, 
eroticism  and  enterprising  productivity. 
Red  is  impact  of  the  will. 

Symbolically  red  corresponds  to  the 
blood  of  conquest,  to  a  fiery  tempera¬ 
ment  and  to  masculinity.  The  sensory 
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The  Rock  Island  Argus  took  a  blue  ribbon  First  Prize  for  this 
green  ribbon  ad  for  the  Illinois  State  Lottery.  The  award- 
winner  for  spot  color  reproduction,  newspapers  under 
100,000  circulation,  was  created  by  Lee  King  &  Partners,  Bob 
Qually  was  art  director. 


perception  of  red  is  appetite;  its  emo¬ 
tional  content  is  desire,  and  its  organs 
are  the  voluntary  muscles,  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  nervous  system  and  the  organs 
of  reproduction.  Appealing  to  the  public 
appetite,  Campbell’s  Christie,  Libby  and 
Aylmer,  make  considerable  use  of  red. 
In  his  book.  Color  Psychology  and  Color 
Therapy,  Faber  Birren  says:  “Practi¬ 
cally  everyone  is  sensitive  to  the  colors 
of  foods.”  Among  pure  hues  a  spectrum 
red,  vermilion,  is  most  appealing.  This  is 
the  rich  color  of  the  apple,  the  cherry, 
the  rare  cut  of  beef.  Toward  orange  the 
appeal  is  still  high.  At  yellow  it  starts  to 
fall  off,  and  at  a  yellow-green  it  finds  its 
low  point.  There  is  a  heightening  of  the 
senses  at  clear  green,  the  hue  of  fresh¬ 
ness  in  nature,  as  makers  of  menthol 
cigarettes  have  known  for  ages.  Green 
also  represents  the  physiological  condi¬ 
tion  of  elastic  tension,  it  expresses  itself 
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Shades  of  red  and  pink  in  a  high-fashion  page  ad  won  first 
prize  for  creative  use  of  color  in  retail  advertising  in  the 
100-250,000  circulation  group  for  Fashion  Bar  stores  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver. 


John  Wanamaker  adds  another  First  Prize  for  creative  use  of 
color  in  retail  advertising  to  an  already-crowded  shelf,  with 
this  attractive  full-color  page  advertisement  for  Jontue  co¬ 
logne.  The  advertisement  was  superbly  reproduced  and  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

psychologically  as  perseverance  and 
tenacity.  It  is  an  expression  of  firmness 
and  resistance  to  change.  Green  indi¬ 
cates  constancy  of  viewpoint  and  a  con¬ 
stant  self-awareness.  It  corresponds 
symbolically  to  the  majestic  forest, 
deep-rooted,  proud  and  unchanging.  Its 
sensory  perception  is  binding,  its  emo¬ 
tional  content  is  pride  and  its  organs  are 
the  smooth  involuntary  muscles. 

The  Toronto  Dominion  Bank  uses 
green  to  communicate  pride,  security 
and  reliability. 

Colors  have  often  been  associated 
with  sound.  Newton  related  colors  to  the 
notes  of  the  diatonic  scale:  red  for  C, 
orange  for  D,  yellow  for  E,  green  for  F, 


"the  best  in  newspaper 

color 

advertising  creativity  .  .  /' 

RETAIL  COLOR  CREATIVITY 

Circulation  over  250,000 

j  Newspaper: 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

;  Advertiser: 

John  Wanamaker 

Circulation  1 00-250,000 

Newspaper: 

Rocky  Mountain  News 

Advertiser: 

Fashion  Bar 

Circulation  under  100,000 

Newspaper: 

Tacoma  News-Tribune 

Advertiser: 

South  Tacoma  Motor  Co. 

1  NATIONAL  COLOR  CREATIVITY 

ROP  FULL  COLOR 

Advertiser: 

First  Federal  S&L  of  Chicago 

Agency: 

N.W.  Ayer  ABH  International 

Art  Dir.: 

John  Sapienza 

ROP  SPOT  COLOR 

Advertiser: 

CMI-Toyota 

Agency: 

Ronalds-Reynolds 

Art  Dir.: 

Bob  Glynn 
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AGENCY  PRODUCTION  SPECIALISTS  serving  on  the 
judging  panel  the  reproduction  classifications  of  E&P’s 
20th  annual  Color  Awards  Competition,  were:  Cyrus 
Campbell,  N.  W.  Ayer  ABH  International;  Carmine  Marino, 
Needham,  Harper  &  Steers;  Michael  J.  Dolan,  McCann- 
Erickson;  and  Joseph  Cavanaugh,  Al  Paul  Lefton  Co. 


The  drama  of  a  new  product  helped  win  First  Prize  for  retail 
creativity  in  the  under-1 00,000  classification  with  this  unusual 
ad  for  the  new  Bricklin  automobile  and  the  South  Tacoma 
Motor  Co.  The  winning  newspaper  was  the  Tacoma  News- 
Tribune. 


blue  for  G,  indigo  for  A,  and  violet  for  B. 

Franz  Liszt,  the  composer,  had  sev¬ 
eral  pet  phrases:  “More  pink  here.  This 
is  too  black.”  Beethoven  called  B  the 
minor  black  key.  Rimsky-Korsakov  saw 
sunlight  as  C  and  strawberry  red  as  F 
sharp. 

Colors,  in  an  abstract  sense,  also 
suggest  different  shapes.  For  red,  it’s 
the  square  or  cube,  solid  and  substan¬ 
tial.  It  is  sharply  focussed  by  the  eye 
and  lends  itself  to  structural  planes  and 
sharp  angles. 

Yellow  is  related  to  the  inverted 
triangle  or  pyramid.  It  is  the  color  of 
highest  visibility  in  the  spectrum, 
therefore  pointed  and  sharp. 

Green  suggests  the  form  of  the  hexa¬ 
gon.  It  is  cool,  fresh  and  soft;  since  it  is 
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not  sharply  focussed  by  the  eye  it  does 
not  lend  itself  to  much  angularity. 

Blue  is  retiring  in  quality  and  creates 
a  blurred  image  on  the  retina  suggest¬ 
ing  the  form  of  a  circle.  It  is  cold,  wet, 
transparent  and  celestial. 

Dr.  Max  Luscher  in  The  Luscher  Color 
Test  says  that  colors  do  not  change  their 
basic  meaning  but  individual  color  pre¬ 
ferences  influence  our  reaction  to  color. 
Psychologists  once  thought  color  pre¬ 
ferences  were  the  result  of  early  child¬ 
hood  memories,  education  and  cultural 
training.  (Yellow  might  renew  fond 
memories  of  a  yellow  nursery,  etc.).  But 
there  is  now  general  agreement  that  it 
is  as  natural  for  people  to  like  different 
colors  as  it  is  for  them  to  be  tall  or  short, 
fat  or  thin,  vivacious  or  quiet.  Some 
folks  are  dynamic  by  nature,  energetic, 
impressionable.  Others  are  self- 
centered,  introspective.  Very  likely  they 
were  born  with  these  characteristics. 

Color  preference  can  give  a  clue  to 
personality.  The  emotional  qualities  in  a 
color  usually  parallel  the  emotions  in 
those  who  claim  it  as  a  favorite.  Red  is 
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A  sad  day  for  Hta  old  Guards 


The  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune's  four-column  display  of 
a  tuneup  sail  for  the  Manzanillo  1 ,140-mile  yacht  race  won 
it  a  First  Prize  for  creative  use  of  editorial  color  in  the  spot 
news  category  for  newspapers  with  circulation  over 
250,000.  Photo  is  by  Joe  Flynn. 


Two-picture  layout  on  the  front  page  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  showing  the  damage  caused  to  a  local  motel  by 
Hurricane  Eloise  won  First  Prize  for  creative  use  of  color 
in  spot  news  for  newspapers  100-250,000.  Photos  are  by 
Fred  Victorin. 


man  appnrad  Loftist  forCOS  loUltch  Sovlat-batkad 
fo  olh¥iot9  t  t  m  t  ^  troop$  pnu 

jaumiwding  900  oftecK  m  Beirut  ^ _ 


Russia,  China  tangle  on  Middle  East 


m.  Petersburg  SirneB 


CIA  opened  mail  of  Nixon,  others 


E&P  CONTEST  WINNERS:  "the  best  newspaper  editorial  color" 


NEWSPAPERS  OVER  250,000 

Best  use  of  color  in  spot  news  and  sports — to  the  SAN 
DIEGO  EVENING  TRIBUNE  for  front  page  presenta¬ 
tion  of  "Practice  Run  for  Manzanillo  Yacht  Race,"  with 
color  photo  by  Joe  Flynn. 

Best  color  feature — the  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE,  for 
Tempo  section  cover  page,  "Have  a  Sparkling 
Fourth,"  with  art  by  Diane  and  Arn  Arnam. 

Best  magazine  color — to  the  Seattle  Times  for  cover  of 
magazine  section,  "Capital  Punishment,"  with  art  by 
Jacques  Rupp. 

NEWSPAPERS  100-250,000 

Best  use  of  color  in  spot  news  and  sports — to  the  ST. 
PETERSBURG  TIMES,  for  page  one  presentation  of 
"Panama  City  motel  collapse,"  with  color  photos  by 
Fred  Victorin. 


Best  color  feature— to  the  LOUISVILLE  TIMES,  for 
page  one  Kentucky  Derby  feature  showing  color  photo 
of  Honest  Pleasure  by  Michael  Coers. 

Best  magazine  color — to  the  ORLANDO  SENTINEL- 
STAR  for  cover  of  Florida  Magazine,  "Caution,  mouth 
under  construction,"  by  cartoonist  Fred  Wagner. 

NEWSPAPERS  UNDER  100,000 

Best  spot  news  and  sports — to  the  TACOAAA  NEWS- 
TRIBUNE  for  front  page  presentation  of  a  church  fire, 
with  photo  by  Tom  Winter. 

Best  color  feature — to  the  BURLINGTON  COUNTY 
TIMES,  for  Wedding  section  cover  page  by  head 
photographer  Jon  Falk. 

Best  magazine  color — to  the  COFFEEVILLE  (Ks.) 
JOURNAL,  for  cover  of  TV  Focus  magazine,  with  "Cir¬ 
cus"  art  by  photo  editor  Rich  Shulman. 
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■g;  n)e  Seattle  pines 


K  p)e  Settle  pmes 


Explosion  probed 

2  Hanford  victims  still  being  treated 


Suburbia 


lott  get  f)oth 
in  The  Seattle  Times. 

Qualit)^  Quantit)i 


Year  after  year,  more  journalistic  honors  are  awarded  to  The 
Seattle  Times  and  its  staff  than  to  any  other  newspaper  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  Awards  from  such  organizations  as  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Professional  Journalists  (Sigma  Delta  Chi),  Washington 
Press  Women,  The  Associated  Press  Washington-Oregon  News- 
photo  contests  and  many  more.  Nationally,  regionally  and  state¬ 
wide,  The  Times  continues  to  dominate  the  field  in  total  number 
of  awards  for  excellence  in  journalism.  And  last  year,  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  was  awarded  for  the  second  time  to  a  Seattle  Times  staff 
member.  Honors  such  as  these  reflect  the  high  journalistic  stan¬ 
dards  that  readers  have  come  to  expect  of  The  Seattle  Times, 
Washington  State's  leading  newspaper. 

SOURCE:  ‘Seattle  Times  Research  Department  records. 

(<)  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Publisher's  Statements 
for  the  6  months  ending  March  31,  1976. 


More  news,  more  features,  more  of  everything  that  goes  into  mak¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  great  is  the  success  formula  of  The  Seattle  Times. 
Let's  compare  actual  news-editorial  content  of  Seattle's  two  metro¬ 
politan  daily  newspapers  for  last  year.  In  1975,  The  Seattle  Times 
published  1,729,966  (8.0%)  MORE  LINES*  of  news-editorial  con- 

o — **i„- - -  newspaper.  The  Seattle 

the  big  increase  in  the  first 
period.  The  Times  pub- 
MORE  LINES*  of  news- 
Intelligencer.  QUALITY, 
in  The  Seattle  Times.  It's 
ith  a  total  daily 
circulation  of 

310,203.(1) 


Cbe  Seattle  Qmes 

WASHINGTON  STATE’S  LARGEST  NEWSPAPER 

Representecj  Nationally  by  Cresmer,  WoodwariJ,  O’Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta,  Minneapolis,  Boston  and  Dallas. 


TODAY 


Umwp  hi 


Rainier  avalanche  kills  skier 


Rain  melts  traffic-snarling  snow  church  here 


The  Loiiis%ille  Times 


Will  Hon«st  PlMiur*  mak*  it  a  ona-horia  Darby? 


Ford,  Chinese  plei^e  to  improve  Oes 


Senate  »eU  Stevens  date 


Giant  display  of  a  color  photo  of  Honest  Plea¬ 
sure  at  the  oat  bucket  on  its  Derby  Day  edition 
won  first  prize  for  creative  use  of  editorial  color 
in  features,  newspapers  100-250,000  circulation 
for  the  Louisville  Times.  The  photo  was  by 
Michael  Goers  of  the  Times  stafL 


I;  y 


Full-page  width  display  of  a  church  fire  photo,  featured 
above  the  flag  on  the  front  page  of  the  Tacoma  News 
Tribune  won  First  Prize  for  creative  use  of  editorial  color. 


spot  news,  for  newspapers  with  under  1 00,000  circulation. 


impulsive  and  aggressive;  love  of  red 
indicates  carefree  feelings.  It  is  prefer¬ 
red  by  athletic  people.  Intellectuals  like 
blue,  egotists  yellow;  the  convivial  favor 
orange.  If  you  can  define  your  market, 
changes  are  there’s  a  color  that  will  best 
suit  its  temperament. 

Within  the  last  hundred  years 
technology  has  let  us  produce  and  use 
color  more  freely.  First  with  aniline 
dyes,  originally  obtained  from  indigo, 
later  with  coal  tar  derivatives  and 
metallic  oxides.  Today  few  of  the  things 
we  make  remain  in  their  original  state 
without  being  stained  or  painted.  Even 
brown  shoes  have  been  dyed  from  blue, 
which  is  the  color  leather  turns  through 
chrome  tanning.  In  recent  years, 
technology  has  made  possible  more  ef- 
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fective  use  of  color  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  It  all  suggests  that  advertisers 
may  soon  be  delving  deeper  into  the 
psychology  of  color. 

The  day  may  not  be  far  away  when 
creative  teams  will  arm  themselves 
with  scholarly  chromatic  ammunition 
before  each  presentation.  A  campaign 
for  sugar  will  be  approved  only  if  it  con¬ 
tains  lots  of  blue,  which  is  psychologi¬ 
cally  associated  with  sweetness.  Pity 
the  poor  devils  who  show  up  with  lay¬ 
outs  of  green.  That  color  suggests  an 
astringent,  much  better  than  sweets  for 
the  complexion,  but  hardly  a  shade  to 
move  sugar. 

Reprint  from  Newsprint,  a  publication 
published  by  Southam  Newspapers,  to 
promote  newspaper  advertising. 
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COLOR 
US  PROUD! 


We  did  It  again!  Another 
first  place  finish  I  This  time, 


1975  cover  of  our  weekly 
Florida  Magazine.  So, 


Editor  and  Publisher  awarded  us  its  color  us  proud.  Proud  to  finish  first, 
first  place  prize  for  creative  use  of  Proud  to  win  this  fine  award.  Proud 
editorial  color,  circulation  category  to  continue  to  be  Florida’s  most 
100,000  to  250,000,  for  the  August  3,  interesting  newspaper. 


Represented  by  Cresmer.  Woodward.  0  Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc 


Florida's  Most  Interesting  Newspaper 

Sentinel  ^tar 

Orlando,  Florida 


GREAT 

GOliOR 

nws 

•s 


in  advertiser  and 
agency  satisfaction, 
in  reader  attention, 
and  in  staff  morale. 

Three  good  reasons  to  feel  just  great 
about  winning  another  Editor  &  Publisher 
Full  Color  Reproduction  Award. 

“Our  Color  is  Great” 


Winnipeg  Free  Press 

300  Carlton  St.  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
US  Representatives:  Landon  Associates  Inc. 
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ADVERTISING  CREATIVITY  JUDGES  serving  on  the  jury 
for  the  E&P-NASA  20th  annual  Color  Awards  Competition 
are:  William  Petti,  vicepresident,  executive  art  director, 
BBDO;  Jennifer  Berne,  vicepresident,  Martin  Landey, 

Arlow  advertising;  and  David  Davidian,  vicepresident,  art 
director.  Grey  Advertising,  Inc. 

News  pages  brighten 
with  photos  and  art 

The  judging:  panel  for  the  editorial  color  clas¬ 
sifications  examined  nearly  1,500  entries,  repre¬ 
senting  a  wide  variety  of  styles  and  techniques, 
photography  and  art.  Entries  were  divided  into 
spot  news  and  sports,  features  and  magazine 
classifications,  and  three  circulation  groups. 
The  judges  made  preliminary  selections  in  each 
division,  gradually  diminishing  the  field  until 
they  arrived  at  a  single  winner  in  each  group. 

Tacoma  News  Tribune 

The  dramatic  photograph  of  a  fire  engulfing 
the  roof  of  a  church,  played  across  the  top  of 
page  one  by  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune 
won  in  the  under  100,000  spot  news  and  sports 
category. 

The  photo,  showing  the  red  and  yellow  clouds 
engulfing  the  church  cross,  was  made  by  Tom 
Winter,  a  27-year-old  day  laborer  who  freelances 
for  the  News  Tribune  when  he  comes  across  a 
good  photo. 

Winter  has  been  taking  pictures  for  about 
eight  years — usually  black  and  white  for  the 
News  Tribune.  He  had  decided  to  try  some  color 
at  night  on  a  whim — and  came  up  with  this  win¬ 
ner.  It  was  the  second  of  36  color  shots  he  made 
using  high-speed  Ektachrome  film.  He  reports 
that  he  then  held  his  breath  hoping  the  lab 
could  process  the  photo  and  get  it  in  the  paper. 
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iTkirait  iTiibime 


Tempo 


Have  a  sparklins  4th! 


Unusual  photo  treatment  on  the  cover  of 
a  Wedding  Book  section  won  First  Prize 
for  creative  use  of  editorial  color,  feature 
category,  for  newspapers  under  100,000 
circulation  for  the  Burlington  County 
Times,  Willingboro,  N.J.  Photo  was  by  Jon 
Falk. 


Burlington  County  Times 

The  Burlington  County  Times  of  Willingboro, 
N.J.  is  a  repeat  winner  for  the  second  time  since 
1974 — this  year  with  Jon  Falk’s  special  section 
cover  for  a  supplement,  “The  Wedding  Book.” 
Falk,  photo  department  manager  and  chief 
photographer,  took  the  1974  winner  also. 

Falk  says  the  cover  photo  is  a  team  effort  over 
two  days  in  the  studio,  beginning  with  a  black 
and  white  multiple  exposure  to  see  whether  the 
idea  would  work.  It’s  a  low  budget  production 
with  the  photographer  in  the  background  wear¬ 
ing  a  borrowed  shirt,  and  a  borrowed  Hasselblad 
used  in  addition  to  the  shooting  camera. 

The  winning  entry  in  the  under  100,000  fea¬ 
ture  category  was  total  in-plant  from  concept 
through  photography,  processing  and  color  sep¬ 
aration. 

Falk,  who  has  been  with  the  Burlington 
County  Times  seven  years,  started  with  week¬ 
lies,  freelanced  and  went  into  medical  photog¬ 
raphy  before  returning  to  the  newsrooms  seven 
years  ago  with  the  Burlington  County  Times. 

Louisville  Times 

Louisville  Times  photographer  Michael  Coers 
was  assigned  to  photograph  Honest  Pleasure  at 
Churchill  Downs — looking  toward  a  Derby  Day 
page  one  feature.  Coers,  with  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times  photo  staff  since 
1967,  sought  an  unusual  picture  of  the  horse  and 
felt  that  catching  him  in  a  gentle,  relaxed  mood 
would  do  the  trick. 


TEMPO  section  cover  with  a  star-spangled  Fourth  of  July 
feature  won  First  Prize  for  creative  use  of  editorial  color, 
features,  for  newspapers  over  250,000  circulation.  Art  is 
by  Arn  and  Diane  Arnam. 


Photo  editor  Wayne  Zimmerman  picked  Wint¬ 
er’s  over  staff  photos  of  the  fire  and  urged  that 
it  be  run  completely  across  page  one.  The  pro¬ 
duction  department  rushed  color  separations 
and  the  photo  appeared  in  all  editions  the  day 
after  the  fire,  December  1.  Newsstand  copies 
sold  out,  reports  managing  editor  Don  Duncan. 


Chicago  Tribune 

The  section  cover  for  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
Tempo — “Have  a  Sparkling  4th!” — was  the  joint 
effort  of  staff  designer/illustrator  Arn  Arnam 
and  his  wife  Diane,  who  is  a  graphics  designer 
and  also  does  greeting  cards.  It  was  a  two-day, 
rush  job,  Arnam  reports  of  the  collage  for  which 
he  laid  out  the  design  and  his  wife  executed  the 
felt  illustrations. 

The  three  dimensional  form,  pasted  on  a  box, 
was  photographed  for  type  inserts  later.  The  pa¬ 
per  fan  had  to  be  delicately  outlined  later  by  the 
artist  to  emphasize  the  folds;  tiny  fans  at  the 
bottom  of  the  paper  are  paper. 
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SELECTING  THE  BEST  EDITORIAL  COLOR  in  E&P's  20th 
annual  Color  contest  are;  Peter  Palazzo,  newspaper  de¬ 
signer;  Norman  E.  Isaacs,  Columbia  University  graduate 
School  of  Journalism;  and  Joe  D'Angelo,  president.  King 
Feature  Syndicate. 


St.  Petersburg  Times 

The  two  color  photographs  which  appear  on 
the  award-winning  front  page  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  (100-250,000  circulation  cate¬ 
gory  for  spot  news/sports)  are  aerial  and  ground 
views  of  damage  caused  by  Hurricane  Eloise  in 
Panama  City,  Florida  last  September.  The  film 
was  processed  in  flight  to  St.  Petersburg  to  meet 
a  morning  deadline. 

The  photographer,  Fred  Victorin,  was  one  of 
two  Times-Evening  Independent  photographers 
sent  to  the  Florida  Panhandle  to  be  there  when 
the  storm  hit.  The  day  before,  they  had  flown 
out  film  just  as  the  storm  was  moving  in. 

After  Eloise  passed  over,  he  chartered  a  plane 
to  take  aerial  shots  of  the  damage  and  then  shot 
the  same  areas  at  ground  level.  He  sent  word  to 
the  paper  that  he  had  good  color  for  the  next 
morning.  Two  photo  technicians  flew  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Panama  City  to  pick  up  the  film 
and  process  it  on  the  way  back.  They  landed  at  7 
p.m.  with  the  film  dry,  in  time  for  a  production 
staff  to  get  the  photos  into  the  first  edition  of 
the  next  morning  Times,  September  25. 

Victorin,  36,  has  consistently  won  awards  for 
his  work  since  he  joined  the  Times  as  a  dark- 
TOOTH'^echnician  in  1963.  The  winning  aerial 
shot  used  across  the  page  dramatically  shows 
height  of  the  waves  still  pounding  the  beach  of 
the  surf-damaged  Rountowner  Motel,  while  the 
ground  shot  of  collapsed  rooms  depicts  the 
strength  of  the  surf  during  the  storm. 


Times  and  Independent 
readers  get  the  picture. 
It's  color! 


A  sellout  crowd  of  7 1 ,7 1 8  football  fans  cheered  w'hen 
the  Tampa  Bay  Bucs  played  in  Tampa  Stadium  one 
recent  Saturday  night.  The  next  morning,  235,181 
Suncoast  families  found  action  shots  of  the  game  —  in 
color  —  in  their  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

At  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Indef)endent,  we  believe  that  bringing  readers  the  color 
in  a  story  is  an  imptortant  part  of  bringing  them  the 
news.  To  deliver  this  prize-winning  news  coverage,  a 
fast-moving,  highly  skilled  team  of  photographers, 
technicians  and  production  experts  can  take  a  color 
picture  at  8:30  p.m.  at  the  scene  of  a  news  event,  process 
it,  and  make  the  first  edition  of  the  morning  paper. 

This  enterprise  provides  Times  and  Independent 
readers  dramatic  illustrations  that  make  the  news  more 
life-like,  presents  advertising  messages  in  true-to-life 
detail  that  pleases  consumers  and  retailers.  (It  has  been 
almost  two  decades  since  we’ve  had  a  day  without 
color!) 

All  the  facts,  including  the  color.  That  reportage  this 
year  won  for  The  Times  Editor  and  Publisher’s  first 
place  award  for  news  page  color. 


6>t.  Jlftpraburci  (HinipB 

S  BEST  NEWSPAPM^^^^^ 

Evening  Independent 

The  People  Poper 
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Crisp  line  art  won  First  Prize  for  local 
magazine  cover  use  of  color  for  the 
Seattle  Times,  with  Capital  Punish¬ 
ment  feature  on  the  Seattle  Times 
Sunday  Magazine. 


Humorous  art  by  editorial  cartoonist 
Fred  Wagner  in  "Caution;  Mouth 
under  construction”  won  first  prize  for 
creative  use  of  editorial  color,  Sunday 
Magazines,  newspapers  100-250,000 
circulation,  for  the  Orlando  Sentinel. 


Clown  and  colorful  circus  posters  pro¬ 
vide  the  subject  for  the  Coffeyville 
(Ks.)  Journal's  First  Prize  winning 
entry  in  the  editorial  color  division, 
newspapers  under-100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Photo  is  by  Rich  Shulman. 


Local  magazines:  color  inside  and  out 


Seattle  Times  Magazine 

“Usually  for  a  magazine  cover  I  would  do  a 
cartoon,”  says  Seattle  Times  staff  artist  Jacques 
Rupp,  “but  this  was  a  serious  subject  which  cal¬ 
led  for  a  graphic,  symbolic  treatment.”  He  refer¬ 
red  to  the  E&P  prize  award  to  his  strong  cover 
illustration  introducing  the  Seattle  Times  Maga¬ 
zine  exploration  of  the  capital  punishment  issue. 
Rupp’s  illustration  won  the  award  for  magazines 
over  250,000  circulation. 

The  magazine  cover  was  heralding  for  readers 
the  pending  vote  on  restoration  of  capital 
punishment  in  the  state  of  Washington  with  the 
cover  and  two-page  article  by  Ray  Ruppert. 

Rupp,  a  veteran  of  Walt  Disney  Studios,  drew 
a  heavy,  black  noose  hanging  from  a  solid,  black 
question  mark  with  a  fascinating  touch  in  the 
dot  of  the  question  mark.  It  resembles  a  ballot 
square  with  the  words  “Yes  or  no.”  Rupp  used 
color  overlays  of  blue,  yellow  and  red  for  a 
somber  effect  with  sections  of  blue,  green, 
brown  and  purple,  the  last  three  produced  by 
combination  of  the  three  basic  colors. 

Orlando  Sentinel-Star 

The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star’s  Florida 
Magazine  won  in  the  100-250,000  circulation 
category  for  its  illustration  by  staff  cartoonist 
Fred  Wagner  for  a  cover  story  on  the  trend 
among  adults  to  seek  orthodontic  work. 

The  caption,  “Mouth  Under  Construction”, 
came  from  a  button  slogan  worn  by  a  U.S.  Con- 
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gressman  who  had  gotten  braces  and  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  story.  The  slogan  aptly  provided  the 
idea  for  Wagner’s  drawing. 

Wagner,  who  also  draws  the  nationally  syndi¬ 
cated  cartoon  “Grin  &  Bear  It”,  decided  to  do  a 
cartoon  style  version  of  a  construction  worker 
directing  a  crane-held  I-beam  into  a  gaping 
mouth.  This,  he  felt,  gave  a  direct,  graphic  lead- 
in  for  the  story.  The  win  is  the  third  award  for 
Florida  Magazine  in  the  E&P  color  competition 
in  four  years.  The  other  was  last  year  for  a  full- 
page  canning  feature  in  the  newspaper. 

Coffeyville  (Kans.)  Journal 

The  Coffeyville  (Kans.)  Journal  photo  editor 
who  took  the  prize  winning  cover  “Circus”  for 
the  newspaper’s  TV  Focus  magazine  (under 
100,000  circulation  category)  is  the  1976  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographer  Association  picture 
editor  of  the  year.  Rich  Shulman.  In  1974  he  was 
Collegiate  Photographer  of  the  Year. 

The  Journal  runs  color  at  least  once  a  week  in 
its  Sunday  TV  magazine  supplement.  Focus. 
The  color  front  keys  to  an  inside,  double-truck 
feature  and  picture  page  layout — local  or  area 
and  usually  people  oriented. 

Shulman’s  circus  portrait  shows  Aden  Lowry, 
who  has  been  performing  as  a  clown  most  of  his 
life.  It  highlights  the  inside  story  of  the  circus 
buffs  activities  and  memorabilia  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  his  home.  Black  and  white  pictures  by 
Shulman  are  with  the  story  inside. 
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A  Winning  Color  Combination: 

John  Wanamaker  and  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


Elegant  in  its  simplicity, 
this  prize-winning 
Wanamaker  advertisement 
utilized  color  most 
effectively  to  introduce 
a  "romantic  new  floral 
fragrance.” 

It  marks  the  third  time 
since  1 969  that  a 
Wanamaker  ad  has  won 
Editor  &  Publisher's  top 
award  for  creative  use 
of  color  in  newspaper 
retail  advertising.  In  each 
instance  the  newspaper 
has  been  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

With  pride  in  the  crafts¬ 
manship  and  facilities 
that  enabled  the 
newspaper  to  produce 
another  winner,  The 
Inquirer  congratulates 
John  Wanamaker  on 
achieving  this  coveted 
recognition. 

Jlnqum 


NY  Press  publisher, 
John  Olson,  resigns 

John  B.  Olson,  the  third  publisher  of 
John  Shaheen's  proposed  New  York 
Press,  has  resigned  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Olson,  now  living  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Fla.,  became  publisher  of  the  paper  in 
1974,  succeeding  Bruce  Mair.  former 
publisher  of  the  Ne\yark  (N.J.)  Evening 
News,  who  had  replaced  Matt  Meyer, 
former  publisher  of  the  World  Journal 
Tribune  in  N.Y. 

During  Olson's  time  as  publisher,  the 
plant  at  525  West  52nd  St.  was  renovated 
and  press  equipment  was  installed. 

Olson  is  the  second  executive  to  de¬ 
part  in  the  last  two  months.  John  Orr. 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  advertising, 
left  in  August  to  rejoin  the  Dow  Jones  & 
Co.  , 

Lawsuit  rescheduled 

The  lawsuit  involving  allegations  by 
N.Y.  attorney  Carl  Person  that  the  New 
York  Post  conspired  with  six  other  daily 
newspapers  circulated  in  New'  York  City 
to  establish  a  “selective  publication  pol¬ 
icy"  of  running  only  the  tombstone  ads 
of  major  corporation  advertisers  has 
been  rescheduled  until  September  29. 
The  case,  originally  scheduled  for  Sept. 
20.  will  be  heard  in  U.S.  District  Court. 
Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


Moon  paper  in  N.Y.? 

The  Rev.  Sun  Myung  Moon,  through  a 
spokesman,  has  said  one  of  his  projects 
will  be  a  daily  English-language  news¬ 
paper  featuring  “everything  from  world 
politics  to  the  comics"  to  be  published  in 
New  York  City  starting  in  1977.  His  fol¬ 
lowers  already  publish  a  daily  in  Tokyo, 
the  Sekai  Nippo,  and  they  say  they'll 
start  one  in  London  next  year. 

Nixon  may  help 
woman  in  suit 

Richard  M.  Nixon  says  he  will  help  a 
Chinese  woman,  Marianna  Liu.  with  her 
$5  million  libel  suit  against  the  National 
Encpurer,  which  published  reports  Nixon 
was  involved  romantically  with  Mrs. 
Liu,  that  he  had  helped  her  come  to 
America  from  Hong  Kong  and  had  been 
advised  by  the  FBI  she  was  being  probed 
as  a  Communist  spy. 

This  report  was  issued  by  the  Los 
An^teles  Herald-Exaniiner,  which  said 
Nixon  told  lawyers  he  would  cooperate 
with  Mrs.  Liu  in  the  libel  suit.  Mrs.  Liu's 
lawyer  Robert  Steinberg  quoted  Nixon 
as  saying  he  believed  Mrs.  Liu  should 
“pursue  the  matter  with  vigor."  the 
Herald-Examiner  reported. 

Nixon  denies  he  has  ever  been  alone 
with  Mrs.  Liu. 


Financial  woes  hit 
Atlanta  Press 

The  Atlanta  Press,  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  that  was  supposed  to  offer  readers 
an  alternative  to  the  existing  dailies  in 
Atlanta,  missed  its  scheduled  September 
6  debut  and  it  now  appears  the  paper 
may  never  go  to  press. 

The  paper,  which  has  been  plagued  by 
financial  problems,  vacated  its  office 
space  at  3867  Roswell  Rd.,  North  At¬ 
lanta,  and  publisher  Tim  Jones  is  report¬ 
edly  keeping  a  very  low  profile. 

Following  its  trial  edition,  published 
on  July  4,  the  Atlanta  Press  lost  its  back¬ 
ers,  according  to  Jones,  and  this  has  left 
a  long  list  of  creditors  wanting  to  know 
when  they  are  going  to  be  paid. 

One  such  creditor  is  Miriam  Bourne  of 
Trade  Graphics  in  Atlanta,  which  set  all 
the  type  for  the  trial  edition  of  the  Press 
and  is  left  trying  to  collect  a  $2,233.55 
bill. 

A  more  fortunate  company  was  the 
printing  firm,  which  got  cash  in  advance 
to  print  the  trial  edition. 

While  Jones'  dream  of  a  third  Atlanta 
daily  has  apparently  gone  by  the  wayside 
and  as  the  original  skeptics  of  the  ven¬ 
ture  smile.  Jones  has  come  up  with  a  new 
idea — “Stopper  Shopper."  This  is  a 
shopper  filled  with  ads  that  Jones  has 
labeled  as  a  supplement  to  the  Press. 
One  issue  has  come  out  so  far. 


RONALD 

REAGAN 


A  powerful  new  dimension 
for  your  editorial  or  op-ed  page 


He  will  be  read  and  discussed  as  no  other 
political  commentator.  Whether  readers 
agree  or  disagree  with  his  views,  Reagan 
is  an  important  voice  who  attracts  and 
holds  readers.  Weekly  for  Friday  release. 


Exclusive  from  KING  FEATURES 


For  details,  write  or  phone 

Lewis  A.  Little,  National  Sales  Director 


King  Fea-lvrea 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Area  Code  212  682-5600 
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Suburban  group 

{Continued  from  ptif’c  18) 

rectly  from  the  mechanical,  bypassing 
the  camera  department  completely.  No 
negatives,  no  plate  exposure  units  are 
required.  Crocco  adds.  “As  far  as  we 
know  we  were  the  first  new  spaper  in  the 
country  to  print  process  color  from  a 
laser  plate  maker." 

The  company  also  publishes  five  full- 
sized  suburban  weekly  newspapers. 
Alexandria  Journal.  Fairfax  Journal.  Ar- 
linftton  Journal.  Montgomery  Journal 
and  Prime  Geoif’e’s  Journal.  All  the 
Journals  carry  front  page  editorial  color 
in  every  issue,  the  only  Washington  area 
newspapers  to  do  so. 

.Ml  Journal  photographers  go  to  their 
assignments  equipped  to  shoot  both 
black  and  white  and  color.  Color  spot 
new  s  photos  as  well  as  color  feature  pic¬ 
tures  appear  on  page  1 .  and  inside  color 
is  also  used  from  time  to  time. 

Two  years  ago  the  Journals  had  an 
.ABC  circulation  of  .‘'6.1%  for  the  six- 
month  period  ending  September  30. 
1974.  With  the  issue  of  September  2. 
1976  Journal  circulation  hit  1(K).0(K).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  .ABC  the  Journal  group  is  the 
largest  weekly  suburban  newspaper 
group  in  the  United  States. 

Circulation  director  Jack  Brittain 
commented.  "There  are  so  many  factors 
responsible  for  Journal  circulation 
growth  we  can't  isolate  any  one  for  full 
credit.  We  have  an  excellent  editorial 
product,  and  a  great  circulation  sales 
team,  but  color  is  certainly  a  plus  for  us. 
None  of  our  competitors  have  it  in  every 
issue,  and  it  definitely  makes  for  a  brigh¬ 
ter.  better  looking  front  page.” 

• 

Weeklies  sold 

The  Calhoun  Times  and  Gordon 
County  News,  weeklies  at  Calhoun.  Ga.. 
have  been  sold  to  the  Northwest  Georgia 
Media.  Inc.,  a  newly  organized  corpora¬ 
tion  affiliated  with  Smith  Newspapers. 
Inc.,  of  Alabama. 


Shoppers  to  take 
bigger  chunk  of 
national  linage 

Newspapers  will  face  a  stronger  chal¬ 
lenge  from  shopper  papers  for  national 
advertising  in  1977. 

According  to  Frank  B.  Gurda.  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  midwest  region 
manager  of  Branham  Newspaper  Sales, 
shoppers  are  here  to  stay,  he  told  the 
Wisconsin  Newspapers  Advertising 
Executives  Association  recently. 

The  acceptability  of  shoppers  by  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  has  been  just  about 
zero,  but  the  pressure  for  linage  for  these 
publications  has  been  mounting  and  in 
1977.  these  shoppers  will  be  "cracking 
more  national  and  retail  accounts." 
Gurda  said. 

This  will  be  particularly  true  with 
shoppers  that  have  been  started  by  daily 
newspapers  and  sold  as  "ad  ons"  to  the 
dailies.  Gurda  advised  those  competing 
with  a  shopper  to  reexamine  zoning 
policies  and  all  the  reasons  why  the 
competitive  shopper  is  thriving.  He  con¬ 
tinued; 

"Get  a  fix  on  the  kind  of  consumers 
you  are  now  reaching.  If  you  are  reach¬ 
ing  the  households  that  your  retailers 
want,  make  sure  you  are  pointing  that 
out  to  the  retailers. 

Defining  households 

In  most  cases  this  is  going  to  take 
some  research  to  determine  and  to  define 
the  kinds  of  households  being  reached  as 
a  newspaper. 

Gurda  gave  an  example  of  a  shopper 
“right  now  infringing  into  Wisconsin”  as 
an  example  of  what  a  shopper  can  do. 

The  Lakes  Area  Advertiser  at  Antioch. 
111.  is  one  of  the  most  successful  shop¬ 
pers  in  the  U.S.  from  a  financial  stand¬ 
point.  he  said.  It  runs  120  pages  of  adver¬ 
tising  a  week.  Postage  alone  last  year 
amounted  to  $1.6  million  and  advertisers 
“will  tell  you  it  really  pulls.”  said  Gurda. 


This  shopper  is  getting  some  new 
competition,  not  from  a  daily  or  a  weekly 
newspaper,  but  from  another  shopper. 
RAG  Enterprises  has  come  into  Antioch 
with  a  shopper  called  Buyers  Guide,  cir¬ 
culation  89.(X)0  copies  weekly  against  the 
60.0(X)  circulation  of  the  Lakes  Area  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  The  Buyers  Guide  is  already 
running  28  pages  a  week  and  their  rates 
are  competitive — $150  for  one  zone  to 
$437  for  the  full  circulation  per  page. 

Gurda  said  the  Buyers  Guide  “just 
took  the  K  Mart  business  away  from  the 
Advertiser.  He  said  most  shoppers 
negotiate  rates,  meaning,  "If  you  don't 
like  our  price,  please  call  us  for  contract 
rates.” 

601,000  circulation 

Turning  to  tv  and  rates.  Gurda  said 
that  nighttime  network  tv  rates  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  jump  another  339f  and  spot  tv 
407c.  Daytime  network  tv  is  expected  to 
jump  257c  and  spot  radio  another  207c. 

“Our  own  research  department  tells 
us.  newspaper  rates  will  go  up  around 
\07c  in  1977  over  1976.  Gurda  said.  The 
fact  is.  a  one-quarter  page  ad  in  the 
newspaper  today  is  more  efficient  in 
terms  of  CPM  than  a  30-second  spot  and 
the  name  of  the  game  w  ill  be  .  .  .  CPM 
efficiency.” 

Network-produced  shows  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  in  price  up  to  15(KT 
next  year  over  this  year.  "So.  if  anyone 
tells  you  your  rates  are  too  high,  ask  the 
tv  boys  to  show  you  their  current  rate 
card  and  their  rate  card  of  a  couple  of 
years  ago.” 

• 

Color  photos  featured 
in  ad  art  supplement 

Metro  Newspaper  Service's  Special 
Sections  Department  is  offering  a  special 
editorial  supplement  in  November. 

For  the  first  time,  the  1976  Christmas 
Gift  Guide  will  contain  editorial  photos 
of  gift  ideas  in  full  color.  Color  separa¬ 
tions  are  available  upon  request  to  Met¬ 
ro's  subscribers. 

The  traditional  Santa  supplement  pro¬ 
vides  a  working  pattern  for  newspapers 
to  localize  Christmas  Gifts  sections  that 
generate  interest  and  enthusiasm  among 
retailers  and  consumers.  Metro  said. 

Included  in  the  more  than  100  gift 
ideas  in  this  guide  are  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  cameras,  toys  and  games  galore, 
kitchen  appliances,  home  fuftiishings. 
fashions  for  the  entire  family,  festive 
foods,  handicrafts,  holiday  entertaining 
ideas,  audio  visual  products  and  even  a 
biorhythm  calculator. 

Format  changed 

The  weekly  Wethersfield  (Conn.)P«.s7 
has  changed  its  format  from  standard  to 
tabloid. 


'4  Important  Reasons  Why' 


A  billion  $  market  should  be  a  part  of  your 
marketing  strategy.  Ask  us.  You'll  be  glad  you  did. 

(Crxe 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 

times  PUBtlSHiNG  CO  ,  12th  &  Sossotfos  Sts  .  Ene,  Po  ,  16501 
Reoresented  by  Story  &  Kelly  Smith,  Inc 
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Our  story 

gets  bigger  every  time 
we  tell  it. 


It  started  with  an  idea,  the 
Harris  concept  of  web  offset 
presses  for  newspaper  printing. 
And  it  caught  on  first  with 
small-size  newspapers.  Then 
we  made  the  presses  bigger 
and  faster  to  meet  the  needs  of 
larger  and  larger  papers. 

Now  we’re  on  edition  with  the 
fastest  web  offset  newspaper 
press,  the  Harris  N-1680.  It  has 
centralized  pressman  controls 


and  all  the  features  needed  for 
color  flexibility  and  peak  oper¬ 
ating  efficiency.  And  it  delivers 
through  a  new  heavy  duty  3:2 
folder  which  produces  up  to  144 
broadsheet.  Straight  speeds 
up  to  80,000  papers  per  hour. 

For  more  information,  write 
Harris  Corporation,  Web  Press 
Division,  Mechanic  Street, 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island  02891 . 


‘Finger’  photo 
of  Rocky  gets 
big  play  for  AP 

Vice  President  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
gave  hecklers  at  an  airport  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  “The  Finger”  and  an  en¬ 
terprising  photographer,  Don  Black  of 
the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press  and  Sun- 
Bulletin,  captured  the  moment. 

Black's  picture  of  Rockefeller  gestur¬ 
ing  his  middle  finger,  with  Sen.  Robert 
Dtde  in  the  background,  was  used  on  at 
least  six  front  pages,  via  the  Associated 
Press. 


It  was  on  page  one  in  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  in  Albany,  where  Rocke¬ 
feller  served  for  15  years  as  governor  of 
New  York,  and  it  got  cover  treatment  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  New  York  Post, 
Newsday,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Morning  Line. 

The  Washington  Post,  Denver  Post, 
Boston  Globe,  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Chicago  Sun  Times  used  it  on  the  inside. 
The  Sun-Bulletin  had  it  on  page  two  and 
the  Press  on  the  front  page  of  the  second 
section. 

Editors  of  the  Idaho  Statesman  in 
Boise  put  it  on  the  bulletin  board  and 
staffers  voted  28  to  12  in  favor  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  pictures,  but  the  paper  didn't  use 
it. 


WHAT'S  A 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER 
COMPANY  DOING 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA? 


With  its 
beginning, just 
over  a  decade  ago, 
the  Panax 
Corporation  has 
come  a  long  way. 
An  operation  in  the 
Republic  of  South 
Africa  has  placed 
Panax  in  the 
international 

arena.  XANAP  (PTY.),  LTD.,  in  Pretoria,  South  Africa,  is  primarily 
owned  and  operated  by  a  Panax  subsidiary.  The  commercial 
printing  venture  trains  Blacks  in  the  use  of  press  equipment  and 
publishes  about  50  Black  periodicals,  from  comic  books  to 
women’s  magazines.  It  didn’t  happen  in  darkest  Africa,  but  in 
the  same  streamlined  and  progressive  country  that  fostered 
Christian  Barnard’s  heart  transplant  operation  and  Gary  Player’s 
golf  game. 

From  a  start  in  community  newspapers,  then  growing  into 
suburban  areas,  Panax  publishes  over 
40  newspapers  and  operates  major 
plants  in  Detroit,  Chicago  and  Miami. 

It  is  involved  in  the  typesetting  and 
composing  business,  printing 
machinery  and  supply  sales  and  other 
aspects  of  the  communication 
business,  from  Cape  Town  to 
hometown,  Panax  is  an  opportunity 
in  international  communications. 


Corporation 


WE  RE  AT  HOME  WITH  YOU! 

148  East  Grand  River  Avenue 
East  Lansing.  Michigan  48823 


(517)  349-4100 


In  a  hangar  at  the  Binghamton  airport. 
Black  found  a  stepladder  and  set  it  be¬ 
hind  the  audience  when  he  couldn't  get  a 
better  shooting  position  because  of  the 
crowd  and  tight  security.  He  used  a 
180mm  lens  on  the  camera,  and  got  only 
one  frame  showing  the  gesture. 

Black  transmitted  the  photo  by  long 
distance  telephone  line  to  New  York. 
Hal  Buell,  AP  executive  newsphoto 
editor,  said:  “We  wanted  to  ascertain  its 
technical  quality  and  get  some  idea  of  its 
impact  on  reader  tastes.  If  we  believed 
the  picture  would  not  receive  publica¬ 
tion,  we  would  not  carry  it.  We  decided 
that  while  it  would  surely  be  controver¬ 
sial,  that  event  occurred  in  a  public  place 
at  a  public  event. 

“We  knew  it  would  get  some  play,  but 
frankly,  it  got  much  more  play  than  I 
personally  expected.  It  was  the  best  used 
of  the  125  or  so  we  transmitted  Thursday 
(September  17)  and  it  was  published 
rather  more  than  most  best-of-the-day 
pictures.” 

Va.  businessmen 
start  weekly  paper 

The  Tazewell  (Va.)  County  Free  Press 
will  start  publishing  September  28.  The 
free  circulation  weekly  paper  is  being  fi¬ 
nanced  by  a  group  of  Tazewell 
businessmen.  Garret  Mathews,  editor, 
said. 

Mathews  was  previously  news  editor 
at  the  Blue  field  (W.Va.)  Daily  Telegraph 
as  was  his  associate  editor  MaryAnne 
Stevens,  who  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Telegraph. 

One  of  the  backers  of  the  paper  is 
State  Senator  Don  Dunford,  a  Democrat, 
who  owns  several  local  firms  in  Taze¬ 
well,  including  a  tire  company  and  a  real 
estate  agency.  The  other  investors  are  in 
the  grocery  business  and  another  indi¬ 
vidual  is  an  accountant. 

The  weekly  will  be  printed  in 
Christianburg,  Va.  and  distributed  in 
stores  and  other  places.  A  print  run  of 
12,000  copies  has  been  planned  for  the 
first  issue.  Editorial  offices  are  Four 
Way  Shopping  Plaza,  N.  Tazewell,  Va. 

• 

Family  Weekly 
adjusts  CPM 

Family  Weekly  will  increase  its  adver¬ 
tising  rate  base  from  10,700,000  to 
10,800,000,  starting  with  the  January  2, 
1977  edition.  With  increase,  advertising 
rates  for  all  ad  units  in  any  color  will  be 
raised  1%.  Combining  increased  circula¬ 
tion  and  adjusted  cpm,  a  4-color  page  in 
FW’s  325  distributing  newspapers  will 
cost  $58,430,  and  a  black-and-white 
page,  $51,300. 
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NEW  Arrowlith  Inks 

Are  the  Finest  Inks 
\buVe  Ever  Used! 


New  Arrowlith  inks,  formulated  exclusively  for 
web-offset  newsprint,  eliminate  your  toughest 
printing  problems!  Arrowlith  Black  and  colors 
print  clean,  dense  and  sharp.  They  produce 
optimum  blackness  using  only  a  minimum 
amount  of  fountain  solution.  You’ll  find 
ink  build-up  on  former  boards  and  pipe 
rollers  is  so  minimal  it  is  usually  elim 
inated.  Arrowlith’s  excellent  trans 


fer  qualities  keeps  lint  build-up  on  the  blanket 
to  a  minimum.  Improved  lithographic  qualities 
give  you  superior  reproduction.  Plus,  its  extra 
rub  resistance  will  make  your  readers  happy, 
tool  Arrowlith  inks  are  available  for  both 
high  speed  and  slower  speed  presses.  If 
you  want  the  finest  in  quality  inks,  fast 
delivery  and  personal  service,  give 
your  local  Flint  Ink  man  a  call  today! 


Sinatra  bars  Reno 
newsmen  from  show 

By  Kevin  Parrish 

Frank  Sinatra,  as  he  has  so  often  in  the 
past,  got  angry  at  a  newspaper  story. 

So  angry  this  time,  he  said  he  would 
refuse  to  perform  at  Harrah's  Lake 
Tahoe  Hotel-Casino  if  anyone  from  the 
Reno  Evening  Gazette  and  the  Nevada 
State  Journal  was  in  the  audience. 

His  threat  forced  an  embarassed  Har¬ 
rah's  public  relations  director  to  tell  pub¬ 
lisher  Ron  Einstoss  and  his  wife — invited 
by  Harrah's  to  a  Friday  dinner  show — 
they  couldn't  attend. 

The  incident,  which  took  place  in 
mid-September,  was  prompted  by  a 
Journal  and  Gazette  story  written  by 
Entertainment  Editor  Guy  Richardson. 

The  next  day.  executive  editor  Warren 
Lerude  extended  once  again  to  Sinatra  a 
long-standing  newspaper  invitation  to 
meet  with  the  newspapers'  reporters  and 
editors  to  discuss  news  coverage  if  the 
singer  wished  to  do  so. 

Sinatra's  blow-up  is  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  exchanges  between  the  singer 
and  the  Reno  newspapers. 

Sinatra  has  been  both  critical  and 
praise-worthy  of  Gazette  and  Journal 


(Kevin  Parrish  is  city  editor  for  the 
Reno  Newspapers  Inc.) 


coverage  of  him. 

He  has  alternately  sent  telegrams  to 
the  papers  calling  Richardson  “A  bigot" 
and  Lerude  a  "man  of  fair  play  and  great 
class." 

What  made  him  so  mad  this  time? 

The  story  by  Richardson  was  little 
more  than  a  good  rewrite.  The  story  re¬ 
viewed  the  singer's  life  and  touched  on 
his  disputes  with  Nevada  gaming  au¬ 
thorities  over  the  presence  of  a  Chicago 
Mafia  figure  at  the  Cal-Neva  Lodge  on 
the  lake  several  years  ago  when  Sinatra 
was  an  owner  there. 

"I  thought  the  story  was  rather  com¬ 
plimentary  to  Frank.  But  he  and  we 
(newspapermen)  have  been  known  to 
disagree."  said  Lerude. 

Sinatra  obviously  didn't  think  the 
story  was  complimentary. 

His  anger  with  the  story  kept  six 
people  out  of  the  show.  In  addition  to 
Einstoss  and  his  wife  and  Richardson 
and  his  wife,  Marilyn  Melton,  the  wife  of 
Speidel  Newspapers  Inc.  President  Rol- 
lan  Melton,  and  their  son.  Royle,  were 
refused  entrance. 

Harrah's  PR  chief.  Mark  Curtis,  had  to 
tell  them  they  couldn't  attend — asking 
them  instead  to  dine  at  the  hotel's  Sum¬ 
mit  Restaurant. 

“I  had  to  tell  Mr.  Einstoss  and  Mrs. 
Melton  that  Mr.  Sinatra  is  very  upset  by 
what  he  considers  continual  harassment 
by  the  press  regarding  the  more  colorful 


NEWSPAPERS: 


Dynamic  Graphics  Inc. 


EXCITING,  NEW  ART  SERVICE 
NOW  AVAILABLE 


Prepare  early  (and  confidently)  for  the 
holiday  rush!  The  first  issue  of  the 
fresh,  new  PRINT  MEDIA  SERVICE 
(PMS)  is  hot  off  the  press  just  in  time 
to  boost  your  seasonal  advertising 
efforts.  Created  by  professionals  with 
28  years  of  experience  in  publishing 
camera-ready  art,  PMS  will  feature  art  by 
prominent  illustrators. 

SELL  MORE  SPACE  THE 
EASY  WAY! 

Each  PMS  issue  is  designed  to  sell  space. 
Its  high-quality  seasonal  and  general  art  is 
demonstrated  in  “ready-to-sell" 
layout  ideas  with  ad  campaigns, 
thematic  art,  heads,  copy  .  . . 

AND  MOUTHWATERING 
FOOD  ART 

So  give  yourself  a  Christmas 
gift  early  this  year,  a  gift 
guaranteed  to  make  your  holiday 
season  joyously  profitable.  Subscribe 
to  this  new  concept  in  retail-oriented 
graphics  service  now  — 

ASK  ABOUT 
OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER! 


6720  N.  Sheridan  Rd.  Peoria,  Illinois  61614 


aspects  of  his  past." 

Einstoss  later  reflected  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  said.  “Maybe  we  could  have 
pushed  it  but  a  lot  of  people  came  a  long 
way  to  see  Sinatra  and  John  Denver  and 
it  wouldn't  have  been  fair  to  them  if 
Sinatra  had  walked  off  the  stage — the 
show  must  go  on.” 

Ironically,  Sinatra's  and  Harrah's  ef¬ 
forts  were  not  entirely  successful.^ 
Unbeknownst  to  either,  newspaper 
staffers  Jim  Beazley  and  Jack  McFarren 
on  their  own  both  attended  Sinatra's  2:30 
a.m.  show.  They  didn't  know  they  had 
been  banned.  McFarren  subsequently 
wrote  a  review. 

Einstoss,  in  comments  the  next  day, 
backed  Richardson's  story  and  offered 
some  thought  on  the  Sinatra  personality. 

“The  only  thing  1  can  say  is  they  are 
dealing  with  a  very  volatile  person  and 
they've  got  to  expect  things  like  that  to 
happen.” 

Service  tabloid 
to  be  published 

You,  a  weekly  magazine,  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  October  5,  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

“The  focus  of  You  magazine  will  be  on 
service,"  said  Otis  Chandler,  publisher 
of  the  Times.  “We  want  to  serve  Times 
readers  throughout  our  circulation  area 
with  helpful  information  on  a  broad 
range  of  their  interests — where  to  find 
bargains,  how'  to  manage  personal  fi¬ 
nances.  how  to  find  interesting  and  differ¬ 
ent  places  to  go,  and  much  more." 

The  tabloid,  printed  on  newsprint,  will 
be  published  with  every  Tuesday  edition 
of  The  Times.  To  help  readers  plan  their 
weekends,  a  regular  feature  called  ".‘>4 
Hours"  will  offer  suggestions  covering 
the  hours  from  6  p.m.  Friday  to  midnight 
Sunday. 

Other  regular  columns  will  cover  per¬ 
sonal  finance,  single  living,  CB  radio, 
health  and  medicine,  and  “make-it- 
yourself'  home  projects. 

Jean  Sharley  Taylor,  associate  editor 
of  the  Times,  will  direct  the  editorial  con¬ 
tent.  Terence  Redknapp  is  graphics  de¬ 
signer. 

Regular  weekday  ROP  rates  will  apply 
for  advertising  in  You.  Page  size  will  be 
six  columns  by  182  lines.  Space  and  copy 
deadline  is  5  p.m.  Thursday — or  10  a.m. 
Monday  for  camera-ready  copy — 
preceding  the  issue  date. 

• 

Dailies  in  3  states 
support  ANPA  100% 

Maryland  has  joined  Delaware  and 
Rhode  Island  as  the  three  states  having 
100%  American  Newspaper  Publisher 
Association  membership  among  its  daily 
newspapers.  Maryland  qualified  recently 
with  the  election  of  the  Easton  Star- 
Democrat  to  membership  in  ANPA. 
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■hirejkiB  tp^Aaf  It! 


New  England  Markets:  Best  targets 
for  successful  selling  in  1976 

In  1976,  New  Englanders  are  buying  at  the  rate  of  $761-million*  a 
week  in  local  retail  stores — about  $9,510  a  year  for  each  of  the 
region’s  4-million  households,  $524  per  household  more 
than  the  national  average.  In  each  of  28  New  England  daily 
newspapercities,  1976  retail  sales  will  total  over  $200- 
million*.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 


CONNECTICUT 

MAINE 

MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
RHODE  ISLAND 
VERMONT 


$10,342,148,000  $2,562,073,000  $  9,938  $2,461 
3,171,121,000  846,345,000  8,822  2,354 

18,672,142,000  4,431,535,000  9,336  2,215 


3,018,909,000 

2,734,838,000 

1,643,559,000 


,431,535,000  9,336  2,215 

801,504,000  10,509  2,790 
641,287,000  8,578  2,011 

424,366,000  10,537  2,790 


'1976  E&P  Market  Guide  Est. 


New  England  daily  newspaper  household 
coverage  exceeds  the  national  average  by  far 

Your  advertising  dollars  reach  more  people,  with  more  money  to 
spend,  when  you  use  them  to  buy  space  in  New 
England  daily  newspapers. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  ieading  New  Engiand  newspapers 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E&S) 
Burlington  Free  Pregs  (M&S) 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 

St.  Albans  Messenger  (E) 

Vermont  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


1^  ■ 


Ct+ARLEs  D.  Roberts — appointed  As¬ 
sociated  Press  correspondent  in  Cen- 
tralia.  Illinois,  succeeding  Dennis 
Montgomery,  on  leave  of  absence. 

Carl  Zeitz — appointed  correspondent 
at  Trenton,  succeeding  James  H.  Rubin, 
transferred  to  Washington. 

♦  ♦  * 

Robbie  Trammell,  managing  editor  of 
the  Seminole  (Okla.)  Producer — winner 
of  the  Tom  R.  Phillips  Award  by  UPI 
Editors  of  Oklahoma  for  most  significant 
contribution  to  the  UPI  state  report  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

*  *  * 

James  M.  Talley,  national  editor  of  the 
National  Courier,  Plainfield,  N.J.,  Chris¬ 
tian  biweekly — named  to  head  news  and 
editorial  operations  as  managing  editor, 
succeeding  Bob  G.  Slosser,  a  former 
New  York  Times  newsman,  who  be¬ 
comes  a  member  of  the  publisher's 
board.  Feature  editor  John  V.  La  wing  Jr. 
to — national  editor;  staffer  Dorianne 

Perrucci — to  feature  editor.  For  lOVi 

years  before  joining  the  new  Courier  a 
year  ago  at  its  founding,  Talley  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Sun-Journal, 
a  triweekly  in  Brooksville,  Fla. 

*  *  ♦ 

Susan  Sanford — joined  the  Nashville 
Banner  as  a  general  assignments  reporter 
from  feature  writer  for  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  for  six  years. 


ROCK  ISLAND 

ARGUS  WINS 

with 

ILLINOIS  STATE 

LOTTERY 

• 

9*^  Time 

First  Place  Winner 

in  Editor  &  Publisher's  Annual 
Color  Awards  Competition 

• 

- 1976  AWARD - 

bas*d  on  quality  roproductien 
of  the  one  color  ad  for 

IIUNOIS  STATE  LOTTERY 

created  by  Lee  King  &  Partners 
_ Chicago,  Illinois 

For  quality  reproduction  and 
sales  results  schedule  the 

QUAD-CITY  METRO  UNIT 

Rock  Island  Argus /Moline  Dispatch 
Now  Evening  and  Sunday! 
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Robert  R.  Hosokawa,  director  of  the 
Penney-Missouri  Awards  programs  for 
five  years,  returned  to  corporate  public 
relations.  Succeeding  him  as  director  of 
the  Penney-Missouri  Awards  Programs 
is  Ruth  C.  D’Arcy,  editor  of  the  Detroit 
News  Accent  on  Living  section  before 
joining  the  Missouri  journalism  faculty 
18  months  ago. 

Hfi  if 

Eddie  Will — to  copy  editor,  Colorado 
Springs  Sun,  from  managing  editor  of  the 
Trinidad  (Colo.)  Chronicle-News. 

♦  ♦  * 

Julie  Clark — from  city  editor  of  the 
Crookston  (Minn.)  Times  to  the  Butte 
(Mont.)  Standard’s  first  fulltime  reporter 
in  the  new  Dillon,  Montana  bureau. 

Hi  if  * 

Don  K.  Chapman,  government 
reporter — to  managing  editor  of  the 
Whittier  (Calif.)  Daily  News,  succeeding 
Melville  C.  Rich,  retired.  Richard 
Singer,  consumers  affairs  reporter — to 
assistant  managing  editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ronald  Claxton,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Alaska — 
named  city  editor  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  Sun. 

*  *  * 

John  McConnaughey,  from  wire 
editor,  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  to  state  editor, 
replacing  Larry  Lough,  now  assigned  as 
political  and  editorial  writer.  Kirby 
Sprouls,  former  sports  editor  of  the 
Rochester  (Ind.)  Sentinel,  now  police 
reporter  for  the  Star. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ruth  L.  Westlake,  editor  of  the  Mar¬ 
tins  Ferry  (Ohio)  Times  Leader — named 
director  of  public  information  and  publi¬ 
cations  at  Bethany  College,  Bethany, 
West  Virginia.  She  replaces  Charles  R. 
Aldrich — moved  to  university  publica¬ 
tions  editor.  University  of  Maryland. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Carl  Ohrberg — joined  Worrell  News¬ 
papers  of  New  Jersey,  Inc.  as  circulation 
director. 


Newspeople 


Paul  Miller,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  and  chairman  of 
the  board.  Associated  Press — named  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  Journalism  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion’s  1976  Distinguished  Achievement 
Award  for  newspapers.  Jann  S.  Wenner, 
founder  and  editor  of  Rolling  Stone,  re¬ 
ceives  the  award  for  magazine  jour¬ 
nalism. 

if  if  if 

Bill  Hetland — named  managing 
editor  of  the  Galesburg  (111.)  Register- 
Mail.  He  has  been  managing  editor  of  the 
Woodstock  (III.)  Daily  Sentinel  and  the 
Belvidere  (Ill.)  Daily  Republican  and  a 
feature  writer  for  the  West  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Evening  Times. 


Assumes  title 

Ken  Thomson,  new  head  of  the  late 
Roy  Thomson's  huge  communications 
and  business  empire,  will  assume  his 
father's  title  of  Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet, 
but  will  continue  to  use  his  present  name 
in  North  America,  Canadian  Press  report¬ 
ed. 

Roy  Thomson,  the  first  baron  and  one 
of  the  last  of  the  hereditary  peers  to  be 
named  in  Britain,  died  August  4  and 
there  had  been  published  reports  that 
Ken  might  give  up  the  peerage,  partly 
because  it  might  have  caused  him  to  lose 
his  Canadian  citizenship. 

Roy  Thomson  had  to  give  up  his 
Canadian  citizenship  and  become  a  Bri¬ 
ton  to  enter  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the 
son  said  that  inheriting  the  barony  does 
not  affect  his  Canadian  citizenship, 
which  he  would  retain  “at  all  costs.” 

He  said  in  an  interview  he  will  become 
a  member  of  the  Lords  because  his  father 
wanted  him  to  do  so  and  made  him  prom¬ 
ise  he  would  do  it. 

“The  title,  of  course,  was  my  father's 
achievement,”  he  said. 

“It  meant  a  great  deal  to  him  and  he 
wished  very  much  that  1  should  assume  it 
after  his  death.  Its  significance  to  me  was 
and  is  mainly  a  reflection  of  my  father 
and  his  successful  business  career. 

“My  own  nature  is  in  many  ways  dif¬ 
ferent  from  my  father's,”  added  Ken, 
53-year-old  native  of  Toronto. 

“Personally,  1  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  remain  Ken  Thomson.  Those 
who  know  me  will  find  it  easy  to  accept 
this.  But  my  father  wished  me  to  assume 
the  title  and  in  fact  asked  me  to  make  a 
promise  to  him  that  1  would  do  so.  which 
I  did.''y 

He  became  Lord  Thomson  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
but  had  the  option  of  rejecting  the  peer¬ 
age  under  a  British  law  passed  several 
years  ago. 

His  decision  means  that  his  wife  Mari¬ 
lyn,  a  former  fashion  model  and  Miss 
Cheerleader  of  Toronto,  will  become 
Lady  Thomson. 

Ken  added  he  is  a  Canadian  in  fact  and 
in  spirit. 

“This,”  he  added,  “gives  me  a  some¬ 
what  uneasy  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  title  in  Canada  and  North 
America.” 

He  heads  one  of  the  Thomson  com¬ 
panies  which  owns  35  Canadian  dailies 
and  52  in  the  United  States  and  has  other 
extensive  holdings  on  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic. 

There  have  been  published  reports 
that  the  new  peer,  while  able  to  become  a 
baron  as  a  Canadian,  could  not  sit  in  the 
Lords  as  a  Canadian.  But  he  said  British 
authorities  have  told  him  he  can  take  his 
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in  the  news 


seat.  However,  he  said  he  has  not  de¬ 
cided  yet  whether  he  will  actually  take 
his  seat  in  the  Lords  but  added  there  is 
no  time  limit  on  this  decision. 

Discussing  the  future  of  the  money¬ 
losing  Times  of  London,  flagship  of  Roy 
Thomson’s  newspaper  complex,  the  son 
said  the  Thomson  family  will  continue  to 
prop  up  the  Thunderer  financially  until  it 
can  get  on  its  feet. 

Since  the  father  acquired  the  Times  in 
1%6  to  cap  his  newspaper-buying  career, 
it  has  dropped  an  estimated  $10  million. 
Because  of  its  losses,  he  took  the  Times 
out  of  his  enormously  profitable  Thom¬ 
son  Organization  and  has  kept  it  going 
with  family  money  to  remove  its  burden 
from  shareholders. 

“Given  the  right  economic  condi¬ 
tions.”  he  added.  “The  Times  should  be 
able  to  operate  on  a  viable  basis  by  the 
end  of  the  decade.” 

He  said  that  when  this  happens  the 
paper  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Thomson 
Organization. 

He  was  asked  whether  he  intends  to 
continue  the  breath-taking  pace  of 
newspaper-buying  set  by  his  father. 

For  buying  newspaper  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.”  he  said,  “all  stations 
are  go.” 


John  T.  Mennenga — to  promotion 
manager  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  succeeding  Jack  Schacht,  who 
resigned  to  enter  business  in  Oregon. 
Mennenga  has  been  promotion  director 
of  the  Tampa  Tribune-Times  since  1974. 

:ic  :ic 

Reassignments  at  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  include  Robert  Hey.  pre¬ 
sently  assistant  bureau  chief  in 
Washington — to  newly  created  post  of 
assistant  managing  editor  at  the  Boston 
home  office. 

Daniel  Southerland.  Far  East  corres¬ 
pondent.  Hong  Kong — reassigned  to 
Washington  bureau.  Frederic  A.  Moritz. 
Monitor  correspondent  in  San 
Francisco — succeeds  Southerland  in 
Hong  Kong.  Brad  Knickerbocker,  edito¬ 
rial  writer — succeeds  Moritz. 

Transferred  to  Washington  also  is 
John  Dillin,  southern  bureau  chief  in  At¬ 
lanta.  Moving  to  Atlanta  in  place  of  Dil¬ 
lin  is  Gary  Thatcher.  New  England 
bureau  reporter. 

♦  *  ♦ 

David  Spear — to  the  Nashville  Banner 
as  reporter  from  county  government  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Regis¬ 
ter. 

Edward  C.  Swartley — named  editor  of 
the  Trinidad  (Colo.)  Chronicle-News 
from  sports  editor.  He  replaces  E.  F. 
Will — resigned. 


Changes  announced  at  the  Camarillo 
(Calif.)  Daily  News  include — 

Harold  A.  Kinsch — to  editor  from  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  Hank  Crockett,  business 
manager  of  the  Simi  Valley  Enterprise, 
Sun  and  News — to  assistant  publisher. 
Don  Johnson,  circulation  production 
manager  of  the  News — promoted  to 
business  manager  of  the  Enterprise  and 
moving  into  Johnson’s  position.  Deryl 
Wright. 

Don  Scott — the  Ventura  County 
(Calif.)  Star-Free  Press — to  the  News  as 
reporter. 

♦  ♦  * 

J.  Thomas  Failla.  formerly  with  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Hartford.  Conn. — 
named  manager  of  editorial  services  for 
American  Airlines.  New  York. 

*  *  ♦ 

Ted  Coombes — named  business  editor 
of  the  Oklahoma  Journal,  Oklahoma 
City. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gary  Jack  Wells — named  news  editor 
of  i\\e  Pawhuska  (Okhx.)  Journal-Capital 
to  succeed  Mary  Roberson,  resigned. 

^  * 

Edward  J.  Ferris,  vicepresident,  direc¬ 
tor.  and  circulation  manager  of  The 
Ridgewood  (N.J.)  Newspapers — named 
acting  general  manager  of  the  five  paper 
chain  and  Peter  Tuohy — appointed  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 


Promoted  to  editor 

Howard  Collins  has  been  promoted  to 
editor  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader  to 
fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  retirement 
of  Henry  Hornsby. 

Collins  has  been  managing  editor  since 
he  joined  the  Leader  last  year  and 
worked  on  special  projects  including 
transition  to  an  electronic  editing  sys¬ 
tem. 

Collins  had  been  managing  editor  of 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  News. 

Award  for  Knight 

John  S.  Knight,  editor-emeritus  of  the 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  will  receive 
the  National  Press  Club.  Washington. 
D.C..  1976  Fourth  Estate  Award  for  dis- 
tinquished  journalistic  service.  The 
award  will  be  presented  to  Knight  on 
October  21. 

• 

Joly  to  Seattle  P-l 

John  Joly.  previously  circulation 
promotion  manager  for  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  has  joined  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer  as  director  of  market¬ 
ing.  in  charge  of  promotion,  research  and 
public  relations  divisions. 


Jack  Costello,  formerly  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land  Newspapers,  New  York — to  the 
Cincinnati  Post  as  retail  advertising 
manager,  succeeding  William  Rotert — 
who  resigned  to  become  administrative 
assistant  to  the  superintendent  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  County  Schools. 

♦  ♦  * 

David  A.  Feldman,  assistant  professor 
of  journalism.  University  of  Arizona  and 
part-time  copyreader  for  the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Star — joined  the  copy  desk 
of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 

Richard  Wright  has  moved  from 
editorial  cartoonist,  San  Diego  Union,  to 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jan  Thiessen,  from  copy  desk,  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen,  to  copydesk,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune. 


Confidtnfial  Handling 

MEDIA 

Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27609 
21  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 


GET  TOP 
ATTENTION 


USE 

COLOR 

TO  DOMINATE  THE 

ALLENTOWN 
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Retail  ad  contest 
entries  accepted 

Entries  are  now  being  accepted  for  the 
sixth  annual  NoRMA  Awards  competi¬ 
tion  for  outstanding  retail  advertising  in 
daily  newspapers. 

The  competition,  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  National  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau.  Inc.,  covers  merchandise  and 
institutional  ads  which  have  run  in  daily 
newspapers  between  Nov.  1.  1975  and 
Oct.  31,  1976.  All  entries  must  be  post¬ 
marked  no  later  than  Monday,  Nov.  10, 
1976. 

Top  prize  winners  in  each  of  five 
categories  will  receive  a  sterling  silver 
shopping  bag  embedded  in  a  bloc  of  In¬ 
cite.  In  addition  there  will  be  runner  up 
prizes  and  up  to  five  honorable  mentions 
in  each  category. 

Merchandise  ads  will  be  judged  in  the 
following  store  groupings:  under  S5  mil¬ 
lion,  S5 — 25  million,  S25 — 50  million  and 
over  S50  million.  All  institutional  ads  will 
be  judged  together. 

Each  store  may  offer  six  entries  in  any 
combination  of  merchandise  and  institu¬ 
tional  ads.  Entries  may  also  be  submitted 
by  advertising  agencies  and  newspapers 
on  behalf  of  one  or  more  stores. 

There  is  a  SI  entry  fee  for  each  ad  with 
a  minimum  of  S3  for  one,  two  or  three 
ads.  Entry  blanks  may  be  obtained  from 
NoRMA  Awards.  NRMA  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division.  100  West  31  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10001  or  from  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc..  485 
Lexington  Ave..  New  York,  N.Y.  1(X)17. 


Secondary  sale 

Multimedia  Inc.  said  it  had  registered 
560,468  common  shares  with  the  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Commission  in 
connection  with  a  proposed  secondary 
offering  through  underwriters  headed  by 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Company.  The 
shares  are  being  sold  by  certain  selling 
shareholders,  and  none  of  the  proceeds 
will  be  received  by  the  company.  The 
company  publishes  daily  newspapers  in 
four  cities  and  operates  five  VHP  televi¬ 
sion  stations  and  12  radio  stations, 
mostly  in  the  Southeast. 
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Bill  Brewer 


George  Weiss 


The  art  of  selling  color 

By  Jane  Leverc 

Bill  Brewer,  creative  director.  SCW  Inc.,  Chatsworth, 
Calif.,  and  George  Weiss,  director  of  planning.  Metro  As¬ 
sociated  Services,  New  York,  N.Y.,  were  asked  by  editor* 
PUBLISHER  to  share  tips  on  how  to  sell  more  color  ads  to 
merchants. 


Q.  What  types  of  color  art  services  do  companies  such  as 
yours  offer  a  newspaper's  advertising  department? 


•  Brewer:  The  general  newspaper  advertising  service  of¬ 
fers  considerable  color  for  all  major  promotional  events, 
such  as  January  warehouse  clearances.  Valentine’s  Day,  etc. 
We  also  have  a  service  designed  to  help  newspapers  supply 
the  demand  of  the  large  space  retail  buyer,  such  as  the 
shopping  centers.  Then  there  is  also  a  food  service,  which 
shows  color  produce  and  meat. 

•  Weiss:  There  is  a  general  art  color  service  available  as 
well  as  special  color  for  foods  and  fashions.  Another 
supplemental  service  has  more  general  types  of  art  that  could 
be  used  by  any  store. 

Q,  What  advantages  are  there  in  subscribing  to  such  ser¬ 
vices? 


•  Brewer:  The  advantage  is  basically  artistic.  The  sub¬ 
scription  rate,  a  ballpark  figure  for  one  month,  would  be 
$100,  less  than  the  salary  of  one  student  artist  for  one  week. 

And  all  the  artwork  can  be  made  available  to  retailers  by 
the  newspapers  at  a  minimal  cost.  It's  a  wonderful  thing  that 
a  small  Mom  and  Pop  store  can  have  available  the  finest 
professional  artwork  for  their  advertising. 

•  Weiss:  A  big  advantage  is  the  fact  that  the  newspaper 
can  get  a  selection  of  color.  The  ad  department  can  see  the 
color  proofed  and  then  the  advertiser  can  decide  if  it  fits  his 
needs.  The  fact  that  the  art  is  syndicated  lowers  its  cost,  too. 

With  color,  rather  than  walking  in  and  saying  “What  have 
you  got  for  me,”  the  ad  salesman,  armed  with  a  speculative 
layout,  can  say  to  the  advertiser,  “Look  what  I’ve  got  for 
you.”  This  business  is  ideas,  and  if  you  show  the  merchant 
his  ad  in  color,  you  can  sell  it. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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""The  closer 
we  look  at  our  process 
color  qualit)^ 
themore 
we  appreciate 

NAPP  plates.”  tlP^ 


photos  in  their  newspaper  as  often  as 

three  or  four  times  a  week.  "We  *" 

attract  acIclitional^reatJer  ^ttention  ^ 

quality  has  to  be  good  — and  that's  «.  ^  ^ 

where  NAPP  helps'.' 

NAPP's  direct  printing  plate  has 

been  producing  excellent  quality  at  the  paper  since  it  started  operation  there  more  than 
two  years  ago.  In  color  work  the  NAPP  plate  doesn't  drop  out  areas  as  hard-edged  stereo 
plates  did.  "We  might  be  able  to  produce  color  as  good  with  zinc  or  magnesium  but,  of 
course,  our  costs  would  increase  then.  We  really  can't  beat  NAPP'.' 

Platemaking  Superintendent.  "All  the  way  from  our  reflective  copy  separating  through 
to  the  press,  we  strive  for  the  best  reproduction  conditions.  We  get  them  with  NAPP  plates’. 
The  Springfield  News  &  Leader  consistently  produces  eye-catching  color.  For  a  close-up 

look  at  how  NAPP  can  help  you  do  the  same,  write  or  call _ _ _ _ _ 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc.,  Dept  76-103,  360  South  Pacific  W\  I 

Street,  San  Marcos,  California  92069,  (800)  854-2860  ■  ml iK— m H  H  tm 


Weekly  editor 

Cartoons  touch  off  a  dispute 


More  than  just  mineral  water  was 
bubbling  in  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas  last 
month  when  the  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Hot  Springs  News  charged  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  with  organizing 
an  advertising  boycott. 

According  to  publisher  Jan  Newby, 
the  paper  lost  30%  of  its  ad  revenue  as  a 
result  of  a  boycott,  stemming  allegedly 
from  advertisers'  dissatisfaction  with 
News  cartoons  critical  of  a  proposed 
renovation  of  downtown  Hot  Springs. 

Charges  against  the  Hot  Springs 
Chamber  of  Commerce  were  raised  in  a 
News  editorial  August  12  describing  an 
admonitory  phone  call  made  to  the  paper 
by  a  Chamber  member. 

The  organization  later  denied  the 
charges. 

Winner  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  1976  award  for  weekly  editorials, 
the  8,000-circulation  News  ran  the  two 
cartoons  that  instigated  the  controversy 
originally  in  its  June  24  and  July  1  issues. 
Editor  Barbara  Peters  said  both  poked 
fun  at  a  City  Council  plan,  supported  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  use  HUD 
funds  to  “refurbish  the  upstairs  of 
downtown  storefronts  and  turn  them  into 
senior  citizens’  residences.” 

The  paper  opposed  them,  she  said,  for 
several  reasons.  “That  area  burned  to 
the  ground  four  times  in  the  past  century. 
The  buildings  are  firetraps  and  nothing 
can  be  done  about  them.” 

And,  she  continued,  if  they  didn’t  burn 
down,  the  senior  citizens  might  “bring 
their  lawn  chairs  onto  the  sidewalk  and 
ruin  the  tourist  business.”  Hot  Springs, 
the  largest  resort  in  Arkansas,  is 
economically  dependent  on  its  bathing 
industry. 

Soon  after  the  cartoons  appeared,  Jim 
Randall,  president  of  the  Hot  Springs 
Chamber  and  owner  of  Resort  Realty 
(which  advertised  in  the  News)  wrote  the 
paper  for  an  explanation  of  the  cartoons, 
which  he  felt  were  “very  adverse  to 
progressive  thinking,  as  far  as  Hot 
Springo  is  concerned.” 

The  paper’s  response,  expressed  in  a 
letter,  was  “that  an  editorial  cartoonist  is 
just  like  any  other  columnist  .  .  .  We 
would  censor  a  cartoon  only  if  it  were 
libelous  or  if  it  directly  contradicted  an 
editorial  stand  we  had  previously  ta¬ 
ken.” 

Several  weeks  later  the  News  received 
the  phone  call  described  in  the  August  12 
editorial.  It  was  from  Chamber  board 
member  Don  Pittman,  owner  of 
Brooks-Pittman  Associates,  a  local  ad 
agency.  Pittman,  Peters  stated  in  the 
editorial,  “said  that  he  had  been  dele¬ 
gated  by  the  board  to  call  and  tell  us,  in 
effect,  to  ‘lay  off  the  downtown  situa¬ 
tion.” 


“He  also  said  that  the  board  had  asked 
members  to  use  their  position  as  adver¬ 
tisers  to  apply  pressure  to  the  News.” 

The  call,  combined  with  cancellation 
of  advertising  by  three  local  banks  and 
Resort  Realty,  led  Peters  to  write  her 
August  12  editorial.  She  called  it  “Thirty 
Pieces  of  Silver,”  a  reference  to  Judas’ 
acceptance  of  money  in  the  Bible.  It  was 
“the  classic  symbol  of  betrayal.  If  we 
backed  up  on  our  editorial  policy,  we 
would  be  betraying  our  readers,”  she 
said  later. 

Coverage  by  the  state’s  dailies  im¬ 
mediately  followed  the  News’  drop  of  its 
editorial  bomb.  The  Arkansas  Gazette, 
out  of  Little  Rock,  the  state’s  capital, 
reprinted  the  two  controversial  cartoons 
August  13,  as  well  as  a  story  describing 
the  paper’s  charges. 

The  Hot  Springs  Sentinel  Record  car¬ 
ried  a  similar  piece  the  next  day.  Focus¬ 
ing  on  the  Chamber’s  denials,  it  reported 
that  local  businessmen  “believed  it  was 
just  a  mere  coincidence  that  advertise¬ 
ments  (in  the  News)  were  cancelled  at 
the  same  time  that  members  of  the  local 
business  community  began  to  express 
displeasure  with  (the  News’)  editorial 
stand.” 

In  addition,  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  called  Peters.  “The  executive 
vicepresident  called  me,”  she  said,  “and 
said  it  was  ridiculous,  that  chambers 
don’t  boycott.  He  said  there  was  nothing 
in  the  minutes  about  it.  But  you  can 
hardly  expect  the  Chamber  to  go  on  rec¬ 
ord  against  the  First  Amendment.” 


And  both  Pittman  and  Randall  dis¬ 
counted  Peters’  claim  that  Pittman  had 
called  the  paper  as  an  officially  designat¬ 
ed  Chamber  representative.  He  called, 
they  stated,  only  after  a  private  conver¬ 
sation  following  a  Chamber  meeting. 

As  a  result  of  the  August  12  editorial 
and  the  widespread  publicity  sub¬ 
sequently  generated,  advertisers  have 
gradually  been  returning  to  the  News’ 
pages.  Advertising  is  now  down  only 
20%,  but  Peters  still  considers  the  al¬ 
leged  boycott  effective.  “To  an  extent, 
it’s  still  on.  For  four  weeks,  the  last  week 
in  July  and  the  first  three  in  August,  we 
were  down  30%.  We're  down  now  only 
20%.” 

Normally  running  16  to  20  pages,  the 
News  ran  12  at  the  height  of  the  advertis¬ 
ers’  pullout,  but  it  is  now  back  to  16. 

As  of  last  week,  one  departed  adver¬ 
tiser,  Resort  Realty,  had  no  definite 
plans  to  buy  space  in  the  News.  Owner 
Randall,  who  said  the  cartoons  “were 
not  necessarily  a  predominant  factor  in 
(Resort’s  pullout);  we  felt  we  needed  to 
cut  our  budget,’’  added  that  he  was 
“sure  (he)  would  advertise  there  again  as 
time  and  budget  would  allow.” 

The  overall  experience,  according  to 
Peters,  will  have  no  effect  on  the  paper’s 
future  editorial  policy. 

“We  have  no  intention  to  let  any  busi¬ 
ness  group,  civic  organization,  what¬ 
ever,  dictate  our  policy,”  she  stated 
firmly.  “We’re  individually  owned,  and 
as  long  as  there’s  editorial  opinion  only 
on  the  editorial  page,  no  one  has  any 
right  to  say  anything  about  it.” 

*  *  * 

The  9,779  residents  of  Jones  County, 
N.C.,  an  antebellum  trading  community 
now  thriving  on  tobacco  farming,  do  not 
have  a  community  newspaper. 

To  amend  this  situation,  Raleigh  News 
and  Observ  er  stringer  Rena  Henderson 
has  begun  a  fund-raising  drive  to  finance 
publication  of  a  weekly. 

So  far  she  has  raised  a  start-up  chest  of 
$15, 000,  and  has  also  obtained  pledges 
from  county  merchants  for  advertising 
support. 

Armed  with  predictions  that  a  pros¬ 
pective  publisher  for  the  county  would 
net  at  least  $9,000  profit  annually,  Hen¬ 
derson,  who  began  her  campaign  last 
fall,  is  relentlessly  continuing  her  efforts. 
“We  want  our  own  newspaper  so  our 
people  can  be  recognized  for  the  things 
they  do  and  the  contributions  they  make, 
one  that  would  promote  the  history  of  the 
area,”  she  said  recently. 

ifi  ift  if 

The  Cape  Cod  (Mass.)  News  began 
publishing  twice  weekly  on  July  7  by  ad¬ 
ding  a  Saturday  Weekender  edition.  The 
paper  continues  to  publish  every  Wed¬ 
nesday.  The  Weekender  edition,  Frank 
Falacci,  publisher,  said,  will  be  delivered 
by  mail  and  news  carriers  on  Saturday 
mornings.  The  paper  has  a  circulation  of 
21,000,  he  said. 
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THE  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY 
PLUS  W  NEWS  &  PHOTO  SERVICE 


Women’s  Wear  Daily,  plus  its  sister  publication  W,  which  is  spotting  trends  before  they’re  trends, 
published  every  two  weeks,  offers  your  newspaper  an  Attract  the  reader  who  wants  the  latest  in  fashion,  people, 

expertise  in  quality  fashion  and  life-style  news,  features,  beauty,  places  and  entertainment  news  —  the  same  reader 

candid  photos  and  sketches  that  no  other  service  can  that  appeals  to  retail  advertising  dollars.  Choose  from  a 

duplicate.  Frankly,  no  other  news  service  devotes  five  days  a  variety  of  WWD  Plus  W  services  that  have  been  specially 

week,  28  news  bureaus  around  the  world  and  a  top  staff  of  tailored  to  meet  your  newspaper’s  needs  and  budget: 

reporters,  editors,  photographers  and  artists  exclusively  to 

•  The  one-a-week  mail  package,  a  high-interest-level,  •  “From  Where  I  Sit,”  Samuel  Feinberg’s  thrice-weekly 

people -oriented  news  and  feature  package,  contains  six  column,  investigates  what  makes  people  tick  in  both  their 

8  X  10  black  and  white  glossy  photos  with  captions  professional  and  private  lives.  Mailed  weekly. 

and  copy. 

•  The  W  color  transparency  package,  mailed  every  •  “Money  Matters,”  a  weekly  financial  analysis  by  Sidney 

two  weeks.  Rutberg,  offers  information  every  investor  or  businessman 

•  The  weekly  “Eye”  (incorporating  “They  Told  W” )  would  like  to  know  but  never  gets  around  to  checking  out. 

column,  a  specially  edited  report  on  what  people  are  doing 

and  what  they’re  saying  to  — and  about  — one  another.  •  Reprint  rights  for  the  entire  contents  6f  WWD  and  W. 

Let’s  make  trend-setting  news  together. 

Call  Fairchild  Syndication  at  (212)  741-4315  (collect)  and  ask  for  Catherine  Warren. 

Fairchild  Syndication — a  division  of 

CAPITAL  CITIES  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 


Crimebusters 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

News,  is  sending  Michael  F.  Wendland, 
veteran  crime  reporter. 

“Wendland  was  the  first  reporter  to 
break  Arizona  land  fraud  stories.  This 
was  several  years  ago.” 

Response  to  murder 

Hayden  considers  the  Arizona  Project 
"response  by  the  press  in  general  to  the 
murder  of  a  newspaperman.  The  whole 
thing  centers  around  the  killing  and  or¬ 
ganized  crime,  and  leads  to  everyone's 
backyard. 

“It’s  interstate  and  we  should  be  doing 
something  about  it  on  a  national  basis.” 

The  project  and  its  planned  direction 
did  not  appeal  to  Donald  Gormley,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
He  stated: 

“When  one  has  a  newsroom  to  man¬ 
age  you  must  parcel  out  your  assets  as 
best  you  can.  1  don't  think  it  (sending  a 
reporter  at  the  expense  of  the  paper) 
would  be  money  effectively  spent.  Our 
efforts  should  be  directed  to  Chicago. 
There  is  no  expectation  that  anything 
much  will  be  turned  up  in  Arizona.  Sure, 
if  we  had  a  chance  to  crack  the  right 
story  we  would  be  for  it.” 

Ed  Rooney,  longtime  investigator  for 
the  News,  felt  differently  and  will  take 


built-up  time  off  to  look  into  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Rooney  said  he  will  go  for  personal 
reasons  (he  is  the  father  of  6  children, 
Bolles  had  7)  and  there  is  no  ill  feeling 
because  of  Gormley's  stand. 

Rooney  said  Loyola  University. 
Chicago,  where  he  has  taught  journalism 
for  several  years,  has  advanced  him  $210 
for  plane  travel  and  he  will  go  sometime 
in  November. 

Feeling  that  “we  want  to  be  part  of 
this  major  effort,”  Cruise  Palmer,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  & 
Times,  said:  “It  is  a  definite  threat  to  the 
newspaper  profession  when  gangster 
types  feel  they  can  get  away  with  mur¬ 
dering  a  newspaper  staffer. 

Palmer  said  staffer  Harry  Jones  has 
been  assigned  to  the  cooperative  effort. 
It  has  not  been  determined  when  he  will 
go- 

Other  assignments 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  will 
send  reporter  Bob  Teuscher  and  the 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard  assigned 
Jerry  Uhrhammer.  He  will  spend  3-4 
weeks  in  Arizona  in  November. 

Register-Guard  editor  Alton  Baker 
said  he  considered  the  project  an  excel¬ 
lent  idea,  but  he  felt  some  concern  for 
Uhrhammer. 

“That  doesn't  bother  Jerry,”  Baker 
said,  “and  it's  a  fine  opportunity  for  him. 
Already  he  has  received  phone  calls  from 


reporters  around  the  west  and  northwest 
giving  him  tips  on  leads  to  follow — 
information  that  could  be  beneficial  to 
the  investigation. 

“Incidentally,  my  concern  for  Jerry’s 
safety  doesn't  bother  him.  He’s  anxious 
to  get  started.” 

Paul  Conroy,  executive  editor  of  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  took  somewhat  the 
same  position  as  the  Chicago  Daily 
News'  Gormley.  He  said:  “I  think  the 
concept  is  good,  but  at  this  time  the  Mer¬ 
cury  has  not  assigned  a  reporter  to  the 
project.  I'm  thinking  about  my  budget 
and  whether  it  might  be  better  to  spend 
the  money  investigating  stories  in  San 
Jose.” 

He  explained  that  Mercury  reporter 
Bob  Weaver,  who  had  joined  IRE  when 
it  was  formed,  had  said  he  would  join  the 
project  and  if  he  wasn't  assigned  by  the 
Mercury  he  would  work  on  a  leave  of 
absence  basis.  But  Weaver  hasn’t  heard 
from  IRE,  Conroy  said  and  at  this  point 
the  Mercury  is  not  a  part  of  the  revolving 
reporter  plan. 

Gary  Watson,  managing  editor  of  the 
Boise  Idaho  Statesman  assigned  Ken 
Matthews,  noting  that  Matthews  had 
worked  with  Bolles  on  mob  elements  in¬ 
volving  Idaho  and  information  Bolles 
had  gathered  over  a  period  of  years. 

“Don,  shortly  before  his  death,  provid¬ 
ed  Ken  with  information  on  some  mob  ties 
to  food  processing  plants  in  Idaho.” 


For  die  latest  nem  on  no'&ult, 
turn  to  State  Farm. 


The  best  way  to  keep  up  with  the 
no-fault  auto  insurance  issue  is 
with  State  Farm’s  No-Fault  Press 
Reference  Manual.  It’s  become  the 
standard  reference  work  on  no-fault 
over  the  last  three  years.  The  manual 
is  a  loose-leaf  book  with  more  than 
300  pages  and  it’s  updated  on  a 
continuous  basis.  It  has  a  section  on 
every  no-fault  law  in  the  United  States. 

If  you’re  on  the  mailing  list  for 
the  no-fault  manual,  you  also  get  our 
one-page  interim  newsletter  Advisory. 
In  addition,  you’ll  receive  all  of  our 
Insurance  Backgrounders.  For  this 
free  service,  call  us  at  309-662-2625 
or  write  to: 

Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701 
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Affordable 

automation 


The  first  copy  processing  system 

designed  and  priced 

for  mediunvsize  newspapers. 

Up  to  now,  there  has  been  no  copy  processing 
system  designed  to  meet  the  needs  and  budgets 
of  most  newspapers.  You  could  buy  a  low-cost 
hard  wired  system  with  limited  capacity,  few 
automatic  functions  and  no  possibility  of  expan¬ 
sion.  Or  you  could  buy  a  big  newspaper  system 
with  excess  capacity  and  a  $1 80,000  -i-  front-end 
price  tag.  There  has  been  no  middle  ground. 
Until  now. 

Low-cost  startup. 

Expansion  scaled  W 

to  your  needs. 

ECRM's  7600  copy  processing 

system  gives  you  an  entry 

price  as  low  as  $62,000*  and  »»» 

the  ability  to  build  as  big  a 

system  as  you  need.  You  can 

add  terminals,  disc  storage 

units,  H&J,  a  sophisticated 

class-ad  package,  OCR,  '%  T 

wire  service  storage  and 

retrieval,  remote  bureau 

input,  and  more  whenever  wf 

your  budget  allows. 

*The  basic  system  includes  2  s  * 

computers,  system  console,  2 

terminals  and  2.5  million  char- 

acters  of  storage.  An  8  VDT  JJjL 

system  costs  $83,500.  A  16  ^  ^  ; 

VDT  system  costs  $134,000.  '} . 


Start  your  system 
where  you  need  it  most. 

Because  of  the  7600's  totally  modular 
design,  you  can  start  out  wherever  you 
need  help  most — in  your  newsroom, 
classified  department  or  composing 
room.  The  free-standing  subsystems 
that  make  up  the  7600  can  be  installed 
anywhere  and  integrated  as  you 
expand.  At  the  same  time,  they  provide 
built-in  back-up  without  the  expense  of 
a  complete  standby  system. 

Big  system  features. 

And  then  some. 

You  get  multiple  directories,  automatic 
queuing,  virtual  scrolling,  fast  response 
time,  programmable  computers  that 
can  be  easily  modified  as  your  needs 
change,  and  terminals  complete  with 
standard  typewriter  keyboards  and 
automatic  function  keys  for  fast,  easy 
operation  by  existing  newspaper 
personnel. 

"  Check  out  your  alternatives.  If 

J  you're  like  most  newspapers 

you’ll  find  the  7600’s  price,  per- 
^  formance  and  expansion  best 

^  '  suited  to  your  needs  now  and 

for  the  future.  Contact 
v';  ECRM  for  complete 
details. 


ECRM,  INC. 

205  BURLINGTON  ROAD 
BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS  01 730 
(617)  275-1760 
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Graphic  enlargers  rate  high 
in  making  color  separations 


How  to  produce  color  separations 
economically  and  efficiently  has  been 
one  of  the  attendant  considerations  for 
newspapers  when  converting  to  offset 
printing. 

.Although  there  are  a  number  of 
methcxis  for  producing  separations,  the 
newspaper  industry  has  generally 
selected  either  a  process  camera 
technique  or  a  graphic  arts  enlarger  sys¬ 
tem.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  graphic 
arts  enlarger  has  been  selected  and  this  is 
reflected  in  the  data  provided  by  the 
ANPA  R1  1975  Specification  Bulletin. 

The  bulletin  reveals  81  offset  plants 
and  72  letterpress  plants  using  various 
enlargers  and  systems  for  making  color 
separations. 

The  Burlinf’ton  (low'a)  Hank  Eye,  a 
20.000  circulation  evening  and  Sunday 
paper,  has  been  using  an  enlarger  for  al¬ 
most  four  years  and  produces  three  or 
four  sets  of  separations  per  week. 

Since  installing  the  Berkey  Graphic 
Master  Enlarger  system,  the  Hawk  Eye 
has  produced  over  400  separation  sets. 
The  paper  also  does  separations  for 
commercial  purposes. 

The  newspaper  uses  four  color  front¬ 
page  pictures  from  time  to  time,  how¬ 
ever.  the  major  emphasis  is  making  sep¬ 
arations  for  the  Haw  k  Eye's  weekly  tab¬ 
loid  section  that  covers  TV  and  Leisure 
activities. 

The  newspaper  is  a  member  of  Harris 
Newspapers  and  over  the  years  has  won 
a  number  of  awards  for  color  excellence 
in  Harris  group  competition. 


Mary  Moser  of  the  Burlington  (Iowa) 
Hawk  Eye,  discusses  the  fine  points  in 
making  color  separations  with  the 
manufacturer's  representative, 
Richard  Wyeroski. 

John  Gram,  chief  photographer  at  the 
Hawk  Eye,  said  the  best  time  frame, 
from  shooting  of  a  local  color  picture  and 
meeting  that  day’s  deadline  (1:45  p.m. 
press  time),  was  just  over  three  hours. 
This  time  frame  also  included  developing 
the  transparencies,  masking  the  copy 
and  producing  the  separations  in  the 
plant's  enlarger. 

Gram  said  the  two  most  important 
considerations  when  installing  an  en¬ 
larger  system  is  the  training  support  of¬ 
fered  by  the  vendor  and  the  use  of  an 
automatic  processor. 
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His  comment  on  training  was  rein¬ 
forced  by  a  recent  two-day,  hands-on- 
demonstration  and  seminar,  titled,  “The 
Language  of  Color,”  held  at  the  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press.  Area  newspa¬ 
pers  sent  26  representatives  to  the  techni¬ 
cal  sessions  directed  by  Roy  Garbett  of 
Powers  Chemco.  Equipment  used  in  the 
seminar  consisted  of  a  Graphic  Master 
Enlarger  system  with  a  6KW  diffusion 
head  and  a  BTC  Chromegatron  Color 
Analyzer. 

Richard  Wyeroski.  of  BTC,  has 
worked  with  a  number  of  newspapers 
and  states  that  news  stock  is  a  difficult 
surface  to  print  process  color  on.  News¬ 
print  characteristics  require  compensa¬ 
tion  in  masking  in  order  to  reduce  dot 
spread,  especially  in  the  middletone 
area,  in  some  cases  there  is  a  15%  dot 
increase,  he  said,  which  results  in  an 
oversaturation  of  color,  or  the  imparting 
of  a  muddy  look  to  the  reproduction. 

To  achieve  good  reproduction,  the 
curve  shape  of  the  mask  must  be  ad¬ 
justed  for  color  balance.  If  the  middle- 
tones  for  news  stock  are  not  adjusted 
correctly,  the  final  reproduction  will 
never  come  close  to  the  original  transpar¬ 
ency. 


Critical  stage 

Color  separations  in  a  direct  screen 
system  are  done  in  one  procedure,  re¬ 
quiring  four  pieces  of  panchromatic  film. 
Masking  is  the  most  critical  stage  of  the 
whole  color  separation  system,  since  it 
not  only  corrects  the  deficiencies  in  sep¬ 
aration  filters  and  process  inks,  but  has 
two  primary  functions.  It  reduces  the 
range  of  the  transparency  so  it  can  be 
screened,  and  corrects  the  middletones 
for  color  reproduction.  Masking  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  contact  with  the  transparency, 
using  a  registration  system  for  fitting  to 
the  original,  which  is  used  later  to  mount 
in  the  enlarger. 

Silver  masking  is  the  most  widely  used 
method  today,  and  has  some  advantages 
over  dye  masking.  Silver  masking  can  be 
processed  in  lith  chemistry,  eliminating 
the  need  for  a  continuous  tone  proces¬ 
sor,  is  less  susceptible  to  emulsion 
changes  with  age  and  temperature,  and  is 
low  in  cost. 

The  direct  screen  process  uses  approx¬ 
imately  60%  less  film,  Wyeroski  said, 
and  does  not  have  as  many  operational 
steps.  Masking  and  separations  are  made 
in  about  45  minutes  to  I  hour.  The  time 
can  be  longer  if  the  newspaper  does  not 
have  an  automatic  film  processor. 

Newspapers  are  continuing  to  adopt 
enlarger  systems  with  the  Middletown 
(N.Y.)  Times  Herald-Record  the  third 
Ottaway  newspaper  to  purchase  such  a 
system.  The  other  two  papers  in  the 
chain  that  have  enlargers  are  the  Dan¬ 
bury  (Conn.)  News-Times  and  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times. 
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Our  district  news  reps 

want  to  know 
you  better 


Vince  Moravec,  Buffalo.  716-856-2400 


Ccdl  cinytime 


Bill  Gignac,  Bums  Harbor.  219-787-3423 


Bruce  Lake.  New  York.  212-688-5522 


Fritz  Whitman,  Baltimore.  301-685-5700 


Len  Williams,  Washington.  202-393-4720 


\  Mike  Heagy,  San  Francisco.  415-981-2121 


Building  good  relations  with  the 
press  isn’t  a  one-way  street.  That 
means  keeping  our  lines  of  commu¬ 
nication  open.  And  answering  your 
inquiries  as  promptly  as  possible. 

What  can  we  do  for  you  today? 

We  have  a  competent  staff  of  news 
people.  And  lots  of  data  and  statistics 
to  help  you  make  your  stories  factual 
and  interesting. 

Bethlehem 

We  want  to  know  you  better. 


Clip  and post  for 
ready  reference. 


I,  Mr.  ROTO-SCREEN,  the  dampener  for 
DiLithofam  easily  installed  and 
maintained.  This  doesn't  mean  my 
teammates  at  Inland  lock  the  door 
behind  them.  To  us,  situations  or 
questions  dealing  with  service  are  as 
important  after  installation  as  they  are 
before  and  during  installation.  Inland's 
history  of  standing  behind  their  work 
gives  you  the  security  of  knowing  that  if 
you  need  us  we'll  be  there  ...  in  person 
if  necessary.  Our  experience  in  all  kinds 
of  letterpress  systems  provides  you  with 
the  finest  staff  available  for  DiLitho 
conversion.  Our  unit  and  our 
service— together  they're  waiting  for 
your  call.  Phone  1-913-492-9050  and  get 
your  "before"  questions  answered  now! 


•(Dil.itho  is  a  registered  trademark  of  ANPA  RI) 


\m^newspaper  machinery  corp. 


105th  street  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215  -  Telephone  (913)  492-9050 


The  art  of  selling 

(Continued  from  poi’e  52} 


Q.  Backed  by  an  art  service,  how  should  an  ad  salesman 
approach  a  local  advertiser  to  sell  color? 

•  Brewer:  He  should  go  with  a  speculative  layout,  with 
copy  customized. 

And  if  the  cost  factor  comes  up,  if  the  advertiser  says  his 
inventory  is  down,  business  is  slow ,  that  he  doesn't  want  to 
spend  extra  money  to  come  in  with  color,  tell  him  it  will 
increase  traffic  and  sales. 

It's  important  that  salesmen  measure  the  results  of  their 
ads.  They  should  know  the  store's  volume  so  they  can  show 
the  results  of  a  color  ad. 

•  Weiss:  According  to  studies,  color  will  increase  ad 
readership  by  809f .  People  remember  things  they  sec  better 
with  color,  it  has  a  better  impact  on  the  potential  buyer. 

The  salesman  should  stress  the  reasons  for  using  color. 
First,  it  portrays  the  actual  color  of  an  item,  such  as  meats. 
Second,  it  attracts  the  reader's  eye.  .And  third,  it  can  be  used 
to  set  a  mood.  Color  can  satisfy  all  three  of  these,  or  any  one. 

The  advertiser's  reaction  to  your  pitch  for  color  might  be 
resistance  to  spending  the  extra  dollar.  The  tactic  to  take  is 
that  it's  worth  it  because  it  will  create  more  readership  and 
sales  results.  Color  works — it's  good  as  an  attention  compel- 
ler  for  any  ad,  for  cars,  clothing,  food,  fhe  area  to  stay  away 
from  is  beauty  salon  advertising,  because  bad  copies  of  a 
reddish  tint  for  red  hair  could  sure  turn  off  the  ladies. 

Q.  What  have  you  found  to  be  effective  use  of  local  coUm  ? 

•  Brewer:  One  thing  1  have  to  say  is  that  excessi\«.  use  v)i' 
color  throughout  the  paper  kills  its  effect. 

Sometimes  a  smaller  advertiser  feels  that  because  he's 
paying  more  for  color  he  wants  to  set  every  rule  in  color.  The 
ad  becomes  like  a  pizza — there's  nowhere  for  the  eye  to  go. 

Ads  for  Coca-Cola,  for  example,  use  one-spot  color  scien¬ 
tifically.  They  hit  the  eye  at  one  point,  and  it's  worth  the 
cost. 

Nothing  can  sell  an  ad  better  than  color  if  it's  properly 
used,  of  course. 

•  Weiss:  In  designing  the  ad.  you  must  remember  it  has  to 
be  read,  that  it  shouldn't  be  confusing.  Color  can  be  confus¬ 
ing  if  you  overdo  it.  You  can  highlight  certain  sections  of  the 
ad  with  color  to  create  a  visual  pathway,  to  lead  the  eye 
through  it.  Color  can  accentuate  important  items,  it  can 
create  stopping  places  along  the  visual  pathway  for  featured 
items.  You've  got  to  use  color  sparingly  or  else  it  means 
nothing. 

Also,  color  has  the  ability  to  give  greater  impact  to  smaller 
ads. 

Finally,  a  whole  new  area  has  been  opened  up  with  heat- 
transfer.  iron-on  inks.  Any  piece  of  art  can  be  adapted  to 
iron-on.  Iron-on  capabilities  will  be  around  in  the  future  in 
our  business. 


Photo  book 

(Continued  from  piipe  15) 

1951:  Max  Desfor,  in  Korea  for  AP,  comes  upon  the  frozen, 
prayerful  hands  of  an  old  man  shot  by  retreating  North  Koreans 
and  left  to  be  covered  by  a  blanket  of  snow.  The  man’s  last 
warm  breath  left  a  small  hole  in  the  snow  crust. 

1963:  Jack  Bradley,  Peoria  (\\\.)  Journal-Star,  was  ready  for 
the  exquisite  instant  a  little  boy.  born  deaf,  heard  his  own  voice 
for  the  first  time. 

1974:  Charles  (Chick)  Hanity,  AP  Washington,  against  the 
East  Room  wall  of  the  White  House,  was  among  1(K)  other 
photographers  covering  the  painful  farewells  of  the  Nixons 
after  the  President's  resignation. 
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New  kids  supp  syndicated; 
eyed  as  useful  ad  vehicle 


With  a  five  month  test  period  and  12 
weeks  of  regular  distribution  in  the 
Hartfoid  Conrant  completed.  Pat  Fortu- 
nato  is  moving  her  children's  supplement 
Lucky  Day  into  syndication. 

Besides  the  Courant.  two  other  large 
sized  daily  newspapers,  the  Philadelphia 
impdrer  and  the  Arizona  Star,  have  con¬ 
tracted  to  carry  the  supplement  each 
week.  The  Star's  first  issue  of  the  sup¬ 
plement  ran  September  18  and  the  In¬ 
quirer's  will  run  sometime  in  October. 

Lucky  Day  made  its  debut  under  the 
name  Sunday's  Child  in  the  Courant  last 
December  28.  During  the  test,  one  four- 
page  issue  per  month  was  run  for  five 
months.  After  this,  the  Courant  decided 
to  make  it  a  regular  feature  of  the  paper 
and  offer  it  weekly,  which  it  has  since 
June  26.  The  Courant's  decision  to  carry 
the  supplement  weekly  was  based  on 
favorable  reader  response. 

Fortunato  changed  the  name  of  the 
supplement  so  that  each  newspaper  car¬ 
rying  it  could  decide  which  day  of  the 
week  to  run  it  rather  than  being  locked  in 
to  one  specific  day.  The  three  papers 
under  contract  thus  far  all  plan  to  carry  it 
on  Saturday. 

Ihis  week.  Fortunato  plans  to  send 
out  letters  explaining  the  concept  of  the 
supplement  along  with  a  copy  to  500 
of  the  leading  circulation  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  around  the  country.  She  plans  to  fol¬ 
low  this  up  by  sending  each  a  copy  of  the 
supplement  on  a  weekly  basis. 

“I  feel  1  must  show  them  that  the  sup¬ 
plement  is  not  still  an  experiment  but 
that  its  quality  is  consistently  high  each 
week."  she  said. 

'Die  supplement,  which  contains  arti¬ 
cles  and  activities  geared  toward  young 
people  aged  6-12.  also  offers  strong  ad¬ 
vertising  potential  for  newspapers. 

Ad  vehicle 

The  back  or  fourth  page  is  modular  in 
appearance  and  anything  from  'A  to  the 
full  page  can  be  pulled  by  the  contracting 
newspaper  and  replaced  with  an  ad. 

"The  back  page  can  be  used  in  what¬ 
ever  way  the  paper  wants  to  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes."  said  Ms.  Fortunato. 
“We  provide  a  filled  page  to  make  it 
simple  for  the  paper.  To  provide  them 
with  a  blank  page  puts  a  big  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  paper  to  fill  it." 

The  way  the  set  up  currently  works, 
the  paper  pays  a  weekly  fee  to  carry  the 
supplement,  prints  it  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense,  and  keeps  the  proceeds  from  any 
ads  that  run  in  it. 

Fortunato  suggests,  however,  that  ads 
be  run  only  on  the  back  page.  In  order  to 


facilitate  this,  there  is  no  continuation  on 
the  back  page  of  articles  carried  inside 
and  no  reference  is  made  on  page  one  to 
anything  appearing  on  the  back  page. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  she  said, 
plans  to  use  a  quarter  of  the  back  page  to 
run  a  local  calendar  of  events  for  youths. 
This  will  give  the  supplement  a  closer  tie 
with  the  Philadelphia  paper. 

Meets  with  reps 

Fortunato  has  also  been  meeting  with 
various  newspaper  sales  representatives. 
Once  she  develops  a  larger  list  of  news¬ 
paper  subscribers  to  the  supplement,  she 
plans  to  consider  contracting  with  a  rep 
in  an  attempt  to  get  national  advertising 
geared  toward  children  into  the  supple¬ 
ment. 

During  its  test  stages,  the  supplement 
was  printed,  on  occasion,  as  a  pullout  in 
the  Courant's  Sunday  roto  magazine  sec¬ 
tion.  As  a  result,  color  was  widely  used. 

Now  that  the  supplement  is  syndi¬ 
cated.  however,  it  will  be  designed  to  run 
black  and  white  in  the  ROP  portion  of  the 
papers.  "We  want  to  make  the  supple¬ 
ment  available  to  all  the  newspapers  and 


only  about  50  papers  print  their  own 
Sunday  roto  sections,"  she  said. 

The  switch  from  a  roto  type  supple¬ 
ment  also  resulted  in  the  front  page  being 
used  for  an  article  rather  than  as  a  cover. 

Fortunato’ s  original  dream  of  creating 
a  16  page,  roto,  weekly  Parade-type 
magazine  for  children  has  been  scrapped 
as  economically  unfeasible  ("It  would 
cost  about  $5  million  to  get  such  a  project 
off  the  ground,”  she  said),  but  she  hopes 
to  eventually  attract  national  advertisers 
into  the  supplement  which  will  enable 
her  to  increase  the  number  of  pages. 

• 

Literary  agents  signed 
by  Associated  Press 

Dan  Perkes,  general  executive  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Newsfeatures  announced 
that  AP  has  appointed  Wieser  & 
Wierser,  Inc.,  N.Y.  as  their  exclusive 
literary  agents. 

In  the  past  the  AP  Newsfeatures  has 
developed  and  published  books  such  as 
The  Torch  Is  Passed,  Triumph  And 
Tragedy,  Lightning  Out  Of  Israel,  Foot¬ 
prints  On  The  Moon,  The  Official  AP 
Sports  Almanac  and  many  more. 

Wieser  &  Wieser,  Inc.,  are  now 
negotiating  a  number  of  new  book  proj¬ 
ects  recently  developed  by  Associated 
Press  Newsfeatures. 


thlOLD 

-ihSMlR’S 

RAIN!  SNOW!  SLEET!  (and  sunshine,  too!) 

A  lot  of  weather  is  coming  your  way  —  and  the  OLD  * 
FARMER’S  ALMANAC  knows  when,  and  what 
kind. 


Camera-ready 
*  *  * 

Every  week 


The  OLD  FARMER’S  ALMANAC  is  a  weekly  feature  that 
makes  uncannily  accurate  forecasts  of  your  local  weather.  It 
helps  readers  decide  between  galoshes  and  getas, 
windbreakers  and  blazers. 


But  that’s  not  all.  The  OLD  FARMER’S 
ALMANAC  comes  laden  with  rural  lore,  gran¬ 
ny’s  recipes,  homey  hints,  old  farmer’s  riddles, 
and  bumpkin  jokes  that  will  make  you  groan  —  and  smile.  It’s 
a  snuggly,  cozy  feature  that  readers  —  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  —  will  cuddle  up  to. 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  6823020 
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Schorr 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

“markings”  on  the  copy  of  the  report 
that  had  come  to  them  from  Schorr  but 
none  of  the  markings  they  recalled  were 
of  help  in  the  committee’s  quest. 

In  his  statement,  Schorr  declared  he 
had  never  yielded  to  any  demand  “for 
the  disclosure  of  a  source  that  I  had 
promised  to  protect.”  Questioned  later 
on  whether  his  source  still  asked  for  the 
protection,  Schorr  declined  to  say  any¬ 
thing  more  than  that  nothing  had 
changed  since  he  had  obtained  the  re¬ 
port. 

Schorr  went  on:  “We  all  build  our 
lives  around  certain  principles,  without 
which  our  careers  lose  their  meaning. 

“For  some  of  us — doctors,  lawyers, 
clergymen,  and  journalists — it  is  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  faith  that  we  must  keep  confiden¬ 
tial  those  matters  entrusted  to  us  only 
because  of  the  assurance  that  they  would 
remain  confidential. 

“For  a  journalist,  the  most  crucial 
kind  of  confidence  is  the  identity  of  a 
source  of  information.  To  betray  a  confi¬ 


dential  source  would  mean  to  dry  up 
many  future  sources  for  many  future  re¬ 
porters.  The  reporter  and  the  news 
organization  would  be  the  immediate 
losers.  The  ultimate  losers  would  be  the 
American  people  and  their  free  institu¬ 
tions. 

“But,  beyond  all  that,  to  betray  a 
source  would  be  to  betray  myself,  my 
career,  and  my  life.  It  is  not  as  simple  as 
saying  that  1  refuse  to  do  it.  1  cannot  do 
it.” 

Schorr’s  claim  of  First  Amendment 
protection  was  challenged  a  number  of 
times  by  Representative  James  Quillen, 
Republican  of  Tennessee.  Saying  he  was 
both  a  reporter  and  a  publisher  as  a 
young  man,  Quillen  declared:  “I  am 
compelled  to  say  the  security  of  the 
country  is  more  important  to  me  than 
anything  1  can  remember  .  .  .  News¬ 
papers  come  and  go  but  our  country  re¬ 
mains  forever.” 

Committeeman  F.  Edward  Hebert, 
Democrat  of  Louisiana,  told  Schorr  he 
didn’t  believe  Schorr  should  be  asked  his 
source  but  objected  to  Schorr’s  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  committee’s  right  to  ques¬ 
tion  him  as  to  the  leak.  He  said  further 


that  reporters  could  carry  the  First 
Amendment  too  far  as  a  protective  de¬ 
vice. 

On  the  other  hand.  Representative 
Thomas  Foley,  Democrat  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  said  the  committee’s  subpoena 
“raises  policy  questions  which  I  regret 
have  been  raised.” 

At  times,  Schorr’s  refusals  to  answer 
questions  brought  philosophical  out¬ 
bursts  by  committee  members.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Representative  Teague,  Demo¬ 
crat  of  Texas,  broke  in  at  one  point: 
“When  we  say  the  ‘press,’  who  is  the 
‘press’?  1  have  a  young  lady  who  pre¬ 
pares  news  releases.  Is  she  a  part  of  the 
press?” 

Several  appeals  to  Schorr  to  answer 
questions  as  a  patriotic  duty  brought  no 
change  in  the  newsman’s  attitude.  He 
declared,  however,  he  was  not  an  “ab¬ 
solutist”  on  journalistic  rights  and  admit¬ 
ted  he  would  not  broadcast  such  matters 
as  ship  movements  in  time  of  war. 

Some  committee  members  obviously 
were  impressed  by  Schorr’s  dedication. 
Right  after  the  hearing  ended  and  report¬ 
ers  clustered  about  the  committeemen,  it 
appeared  there  would  be  no  citation  of 
Schorr  for  contempt. 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

ADVICE 

HUMOR 

"HOW  (X)  YOU  ASK  your  boss  for  a  raise 
when  you're  having  an  affair  with  her?" 
Mel  Thompson,  America's  foremost  (and 
funniest)  career  manager  answers  all 
reader  mail  and  saves  the  best  for  his  3x 
weekly  column  WORKING  IT  OUT.  350- 
400  words  for  94  million  women  and  men 
of  our  work  force.  Great  for  any  section, 
including  Living,  Women's  or  Features. 
Venture  Press,  P.O.  Box  459,  Carlsbad, 
Calif,  92008. 

WRY  ME® 

Zippy,  zesty,  wit-on-wry  column,  Erma 

B.  notwithstanding,  there  must  be  more 
to  life  than  stretch  marks  and  vengeful 
washer-dryers.  WRY  ME®  (300-400 
words)  is  audaciously  inexpensive.  Im¬ 
proves  circulation  when  taken  weekly. 

Free  samples. 

Tom  Stryce 

6510  Green  Valley  Circle,  #203 

Culver  City,  Ca.  90230 

AUTOMOBILES 

HOBBIES  &  GAMES 

AUTO  COLUMN.  Weekly.  General  in¬ 
terest.  Free  sample.  Janicki,  37825 
Santa  Barbara,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 
48043. 

“ADVENTURES  IN  FUN"— The  FUN  fill¬ 
ed  weekly  feature  that  appeals  to  the 
young  and  young  in  heart.  Complete 
tabloid-size  page,  camera-ready.  Educa¬ 
tional  and  informative  with  detailed  in¬ 
structions  and  illustrations.  Captures 
young  readers — and  holds  them!  P. 
Flayer  Assocs.,  Box  431,  Ridgefield,  N.J 

COMIC  STRIPS 

WHO  HAS  ZIPPY  COMICS  for  your 
weekly?  SANDCASTLES!  Box  1356, 
Newport  News,  Va.  23601. 

MEDICAL 

HARDPAN— A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit  to 
print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave,,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98104. 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics — now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk,  3(X)  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 

N.J.  07701. 

CAREERS 

"HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL!" 
Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schultz, 
noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lecturer, 
successful  businessman.  Great  reader 
response!  FREE  SAMPLES.  HOWCO, 
Box  100-J,  Kenilworth,  III.  60043. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

"IT'S  THE  BEST  photo  column  I've  seen 
in  over  20  years  in  the  business!"  That's 
what  Milwaukee  Journal  editor  George 
Lockwood  says  about  "PhotoSense”— a 
500-word  weekly,  down-to-earth  column 
geared  to  the  average  photobug.  Catch 
the  readers  the  Journal  catches.  Catch 
the  readers  others  miss.  Samples  and 
rates;  BROOKS  Publishing  Corp.,  Box 
4213,  Madison,  Wise.  53711,  (608) 
271-7436. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 

POLITICAL  CARTOONS,  hard  hitting  with 
a  subtle  sense  of  humor.  Award  winning 
nationally  known  cartoonist.  Box  1163, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  edition  of  leading  Na¬ 
tional  Travel  Magazine.  TRAVELHOST 
Magazine,  presently  in  over  30  markets 
nationwide,  is  now  selectiiig  additional 
qualified  Associate  Publishers.  Principals 
must  have  extensive  advertising  sales 
backgrounds.  Investment  required.  Call 
now:  James  E.  Buerger.  (214)  691-1163,  or 
write:  TRAVELHOST  Magazine,  6116  N. 
Central  Expy.  Suite  620,  Dallas,  Texas 
75206. 


PUBLISH  MOVIE  GUIDES  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  Part-time,  full-time  opportunity. 
Box  1688.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partner¬ 
ship.  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


GROSECLOSE,  WILLIAMS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Founded  1944,  1010  Vermont  Avenue 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20005.  "Elgin 
Groseclose  has  immense  personal  exper¬ 
tise  in  valuation  matters.”  U.S.  Tax  Court, 
re  Worcester  Telegram. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Sid  Smith,  President 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BUYERS  AVAILABLE 

Many  financially  responsible  investors 
listed  in  our  files  are  interested  in  pur¬ 
chasing  good  solid  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  List  with  us  now  if  you  are  consid¬ 
ering  a  sale  or  merger. 

Don  Malcolm 

13601  Preston  Road,  Suite  417 
Dallas,  Texas  75240 
(214)  233-4334  (214)  324-423 1 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  of 

Radio,  TV,  CATV  and  Newspapers 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
hignest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  tne  count™.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  or  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime-,  (813)  733- 
8053  nights;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 


A  BEHER  WAY  TO 
PEDDLE  YOUR 
PAPERS! 

This  ad  (4  lines  long  when  it  originally 
appeared),  ran  1  time,  brought  37  pro¬ 
spective  buyers,  and  came  to  a  total 
cost  of  $11.05.  Think  of  the  profit! 
AREA  5  SMALL  DAILY— Absentee 
owner,  offset,  ideal  man/wife  or 
news/ad  team.  Low  down  payment, 
terms  if  qualified.  Box  XXX,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS. 

WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  25,  1976 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 

4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.75  per  line 
Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  establishedl 
4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2,45  per  line 
Add  $1.25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

$1,50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 


Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  Other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per  agate  line— $64.40 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N  Y.  10022  (212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name 


Address 
City  - 


-State 


-Zip 


^  Phone 


I  Authorized  by 

i 

I  Classification 
Copy _  _ 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
-  To  Run: - Weeks - Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Mail  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  25,  1976 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service.  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales.  Appraisals, 
Consultations 
(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  “Norton  Office,” 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  “Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280;  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X)45 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
S.ALES.  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 

5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 

Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker,  P.O. 
Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763.  (714) 
626-6440. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

RURAL  Southern  California  weekly,  exclu¬ 
sive,  Grossing  $75,000,  $47,000  from 
paper,  offset,  $35,(X)0  with  $15,000  down 
includes  plant,  Snyder  Newspaper  Brok¬ 
ers,  P.O.  Box  308,  Lindsay,  Calif,  93247. 

$190, (X)0  GROSS  voluntary  paid  weekly 
serving  Louisville  (Ky.)  suburbs.  Estab¬ 
lished  more  than  20  years.  22,000  dis¬ 
tribution.  Printed  at  central  offset  plant. 
Will  sell  for  $90,000.  Small  down  payment 
and  attractive  terms.  Write  Larry  R.  Cof¬ 
fey,  P.O.  Box  110,  Shelbyville,  Ky.  400E5 
or  call  (502)  633-4334, 

MUST  SELL  BEFORE  WINTER— Publisher 
of  award-winning  weekly  in  lovely  little 
Colorado  Rockies  ski  town  must  sell  for 
health  reasons.  Unlimited  opportunity  for 
energetic,  imaginative  journalist.  Ideal 
situation  for  a  couple.  Price  includes 
newspaper,  building  with  offices  and  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  on  prime  commercial  site. 
Box  1677,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

2  VERMONT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS,  one 
established  1860,  other  1880.  Paid  circu¬ 
lation,  ideal  for  husband-wife  team.  Can  be 
bought  separately  or  together.  Total  gross 
over  $150,000,  Good  terms  to  buyer  with 
strong  newspaper  experience  and  personal 
commitment.  Send  resume  and  outline  of 
financial  capability.  Asking  $100,(X)0  for 
both,  real  estate  included.  Box  1703, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHOPPER  in  busy  Montana  city,  well  es¬ 
tablished  but  lots  more  potential  available. 
John  N.  Jepson,  broker,  (406)  266-4223, 
Box  B,  Townsend,  Mont.  59644. 

RETIRING.  Suburban  group  grosses  %- 
million.  Available  $lV2-million,  firm.  Com¬ 
petitive  urban  Florida  market.  Box  1715, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ONE  YEAR  WEEKLY  PAPER  (started  as 
bi-monthly)  needs  working  partner  with  ad 
manager  experience,  or  to  buy  over  com¬ 
pletely.  Partner  $10,000,  for  sale  $20,000. 
Circulation  20,000  (non-paid)  covers  town 
and  surrounding  areas.  Growing  town, 
promising  future.  Zone  9.  Box  1725,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CONTROLLING  STOCK  INTEREST  of  work¬ 
ing  partner  in  capital  city  legal  newspaper. 
$5000  will  handle,  or  trade  for  working  in¬ 
terest  in  Zone  8  or  9  weekly.  (517)  482- 
5660  after  5  PM. 

PROFITABLE  WEEKLY  GROUP  serving  at¬ 
tractive,  economically  sound  New  York 
State  area.  Price  of  $260,000  includes 
cold  type  composition  facilities.  Terms 
available  to  financially  strong  buyer.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20045. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ZONE  6  ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  grossing 
$300,000,  offset.  Contact  Box  1695, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHEAST  FLORIDA  weekly  magazine, 
less  than  1  year  old.  paying  living  ex¬ 
penses  and  slightly  in  black.  1st  quarter 
($12,000),  2nd  ($300),  3rd  in  black.  Aver¬ 
age  monthly  gross  $12,000.  Steady  ac¬ 
counts.  much  potential.  Selling  price  low, 
as  want  fast  sale  due  to  health.  (813) 
584-7519  evenings. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for  your 
newspaper.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  P.O. 
Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


I  HAVE  up  to  $75,000  available  for  down 
payment  on  an  exclusive  non-daily  news¬ 
paper,  Excellent  financial,  journalistic 
background.  Replies  held  completely  con¬ 
fidential,  but  please  describe  your  situa¬ 
tion  in  full.  Box  1404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  6  AND  8  small  daily  or  weekly,  invest 
or  buy.  Replies  held  confidential,  but  sup¬ 
ply  details.  Box  1701,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUBSCRIPTION  SERVICES 


THE  NATION'S  PRESS  provides  sub¬ 
scribers  with  Sunday  editions  of  12  major 
U.S.  papers.  For  information  write  The  Na¬ 
tion's  Press,  Box  12297EP,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  64152. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


KENRO  V-241  CAMERA,  NuArc  developing 
sink,  NuArc  light  table,  and  assorted  ac¬ 
cessories.  All  only  1  year  old.  Also  in¬ 
terested  in  someone  to  assume  lease  on 
Compugraphic  II,  Jr.  and  7200.  Call  (804) 
653-2952  or  write  Penny  Pictorial,  Box 
876,  Franklin,  Va.  23851. 


USED  SQUEEZE  LENSES  .  .  . 

Available  reworked/updated  trade-ins.  CK 
OPTICAL  CO.,  INC.  (213)  372-0372.  Box 
1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278. 


COMPUTERS 


VARIAN  520-1  COMPUTER  REPAIR  with 
10  day  turnaround  at  affordable  prices. 
520-1  computers  and  spare  parts  also 
available  for  sale.  For  information  call  or 
write  Second  Source  Computers  Inc., 
3075  S.  Harbor,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92704. 
(714)  751-SSCI. 


FILM  PROCESSORS 


1  MODEL  24-2  Pako  film  processor, 
$3500. 

1  MODEL  17-1.5  Pako  continuous  tone 
film  processor,  like  new,  $3500. 

Ed  Roth,  Journal-Star,  P.O.  Box  81609, 
Lincoln,  Neb.  68501.  Ph:  (402)  477-8902. 


INK 


SOLD  OUR  PRESS.  80  BARRELS  OF  WEB 
OFFSET  BLACK  INK.  15«  PER  LB.  (316) 
264-4336. 


MAILROOM 


MODEL  105  COUNT-O-VEYOR.  About  6 
years  old.  Up  to  96  pages.  Vz-fold.  30M 
pph.  $25(X).  Johnny  Camp,  Athens  (Tex.) 
Review.  (214)  675^5626. 


WING  MAILER— Like  new.  3",  Model  4, 
$75.  Claremont  Press,  6565  Stone  Bridge, 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif.  (707)  539-7800. 


CONVEYOR  WIRE  BELT 

standard— Flexible— Extra  Flexible 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
SPRING  &  STAMPING 

345  Criss  Circle 
Elk  Grove,  III.  60007 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED  INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS — All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE.  20  N.  How¬ 
ard.  Aberdeen.  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


_ NEWSPRINT _ 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St..  Inglewood.  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


GREGG  FLYING  IMPRINTER  for  Urbanite 
or  845  Cottrell.  IPEC  Inc..  401  N.  Leavitt. 
Chicago.  III.  60612. 


STEREOTYPE 


LAST  CALL,  hot-type  horizontal  page  stor¬ 
age  vault.  $150.  Glen  McLaughlin.  Daily 
News-Record.  (703)  433-2702. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used  Graphic 
Electronics  Photo-Lathe.  R.  Oliver.  196 — 
14th  St.  N.W..  Atlanta.  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

NCR  399  cassette  machine  with  forms 
feeder.  Bob  Shaffer.  Alliance  Review. 
Alliance.  Ohio  44601.  (216)  821-1200. 


TUBULAR  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
plus  mat  dryer,  complete;  also  Unitube 
folder.  Gus  Izurieta.  Bell-Camp  Inc.  (201) 
796-8442. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  4  units,  stacked  or  3  in 
line  and  1  stacked,  with  folder.  Also  2 
add-on  units  V-15A  and  balloon  former  for 
JF-7  folder.  Gus  Izurieta.  Bell-Camp  Inc.. 
(201)  796-8442. 


USED  STA-HI  OR 
CUTLER  HAMMER  STACKER. 
BOX  1621.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


COMPUGRAPHIC— JUSTOWRITERS 
2961  HS — 4500.  Compuwriter  I — 4500. 
Keyboards — 1200.  FHN  Business  Prod¬ 
ucts.  Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel.  N.J.  (609) 
235-7614. 


COMPUWRITER  II.  take  over  31-payment 
lease.  CG4961  SL.  $2500.  Both  top  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  October.  R.  Schuette.  Town 
Crier.  Sudbury.  Mass.  (617)  358-7336. 


VARITYPER  820.  24  fonts.  $500.  Pair  Jus- 
towriters.  some  parts  missing,  and  Ad- 
dressograph  equipment,  any  reasonable 
offer.  (914)  677-8241. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  machine 
with  SC  folder.  Box  1712.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V-2225  AND  845 
BOX  1714.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CHANGING  OVER  from  letterpress  to 
offset.  Want  Goss  Community.  Suburban 
or  Urbanite.  Can  use  Hoe  Colorflex  in  place 
of  Urbanite.  Box  1551.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  FOR  EXPORT; 

GOSS  URBANITE  4  to  8  UNITS. 

BOX  1548.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


NEW! 

At  last!  Fresh,  original  art  for  circulation 
promotion.  Complete  campaigns  with  in¬ 
paper  ads.  rack  cards,  etc.  All  coordinated 
graphically  for  best  impact  and  all  ready- 
to-use.  There's  nothing  like  it!  Ask  for 
details  and  our  no-risk  money-back  guar¬ 
antee.  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  ART. 
P.O.  Box  6526.  Mobile.  Ala.  36606. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


MARKET 

RESEARCH  CONSULTANTS 

INCREASE  ADVERTISING  LINAGE  with 
proven  market  research  technique  that 
provides  findings  that  sell  advertising. 
Write  or  phone  for  samples  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Guide-Post  Research  Inc..  301 
Fifth  Avenue  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222; 
(412)  281-6332. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


HELP  FOR  OWNER-PUBLISHERS  of  sub¬ 
stantial  dailies  and  weeklies  serious  about 
reaching  realistic  and  attainable  profit 
goals.  Scope  of  aid  includes  over-all  ad¬ 
ministration.  advertising,  circulation,  ac¬ 
counting.  newsroom,  pre-press,  press  and 
distribution  operations;  also  labor  rela¬ 
tions.  Affordable  annual  fee  with  periodic 
personal  evaluation  and  follow-up.  Write 
NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT  CONSUL¬ 
TANTS.  824  Lancaster  Ave..  Bryn  Mawr. 
Pa.  19010. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering. 
Rt.  2.  Box  2285.  McAllen.  Texas  78501. 
(512)  682-7011. 

WE  MOVE  MACHINERY! 
MOVE  YOUR  USED  EQUIPMENT 
OUT  OF  YOUR  PLANT 
WITH  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7053 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9  16  x  36 
Goss  Metro  4  units.  1970 
Goss  Suburban  2  units,  folder 
(k)ss  Suburban  add-on  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folder 

Goss  Universal  6  units.  1  folder.  2244 cutoff 
Cottrell  V-15  units  arxJ  presses 
Colorking  unit  for  add-on 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units  (2  stacked). 
Colorking  folder 

Color  King  2:1  folder,  model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite.  45V2" 
cutoff 

Royal  Zenith  Zephyr.  4  units.  1974 
Wood  Colorflex.  4  units.  1970 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

INTERNATIONAL  PUBLISHING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 

GOSS  COMNUNITY.  3  units.  2244x36.  SC 
folder,  quarter,  half,  double  parallel  with 
cross  perforating.  40HP  motor  and  control¬ 
ler.  new  1970.  Box  1339.  Editor  & 
Publisher.  i 

_  I 

GOSS  METRO.  4  units.  2  color  decks, 
double  folder,  upper  former,  2244"  1 

cutoff  ! 

GOSS  SUBURBAN,  6  units.  Urbanite 
folder,  two  4  position  roll  stands,  two  I 

50hp  drives  ! 

COTTRELL  V-15.  5  units,  standard  folder,  j 

3  station  inserter 

ATF,  4  units.  Often  oven,  chill  rolls, 
imprinter,  gluer,  sheeter.  folder  with  V4 
fold,  2  position  roll  stand 
THATCHER  PACER,  3  units,  folder  with 
imprinter 

POLYGRAPH  RZOl,  4  units,  2  roll  stands, 
turn  bars,  sheeter  and  folder 
GAZETTE  AMERICANA.  Perfector,  with 
color  deck 

COTTRELL  RB-1  Folder,  takes  12  sheets, 
includes  upper  former 
GREGG  Folding  machine  for  single  width 
web  offset  press,  2244"  cutoff 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

436  Ridge  Road 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07032 
(201)  438-3677 

4-UNIT  WEBENDORFER.  currently  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  weekly  shopper  and  2-color  food 
circulars,  $11,000  "as  is  where  is."  Ray 
Radford,  Chattanooga,  Tenn,  (615)  877- 
1054. 


Help  Wanted  •  .  • 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

JOURNALISM  position  available  for  Fall 
Semester.  1977.  in  rapidly  expanding,  pro¬ 
fessional  department  that  stresses  news 
editorial  sequence.  Rank:  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor.  Salary:  competitive.  Teaching  em¬ 
phasis  must  be  on  skills  courses,  though 
specialty  in  substantive  area  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  production  are  expected.  Re¬ 
quirements:  Both  the  PhD  and  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  Department,  which  has 
good  relations  with  professionals,  is  in 
state’s  capital  and  mass  media  center.  En¬ 
tire  university,  which  has  urban  mission,  is 
growing.  Write  Dr.  Leonard  A.  Granato. 
Chairperson,  Department  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock,  Little 
Rock.  Arkansas  72204.  UALR  if  an  Affir¬ 
mative  Action  Employer. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

FULL-TIME  FACULTY  OPENING  starting 
December  6.  1976,  in  skills-oriented  un¬ 
dergraduate  journalism  program  that 
places  premium  on  classroom  teaching 
and  student  counseling.  Successful  can¬ 
didate  must  have  Masters  Degree,  five 
years  professional  reporting  experience 
and  practical  acumen  to  teach  reporting, 
writing  and  mass  communications 
courses.  Salary  range:  $13-15,(X)0.  Man¬ 
kato  State  University  is  an  Affirmative 
Action,  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Send 
letter,  resume,  academic  transcripts  and 
names  of  three  references  to  Robert  0. 
Shipman,  Box  39.  Mankato  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Mankato.  Minn.  56001  by  October  20, 
1976. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GRAPHICS- 

SUPERVISOR. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

INSTRUCTOR  in  public  relations  and  or 
television  news  and  or  graphics.  Salary 
competitive.  Starts  January  or  August, 
1977.  Write  Chairperson.  Univ.  of  Arkan¬ 
sas.  Fayetteville.  Ark.  72701. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSOCIATION 

MANAGER 

Applications  are  being  accepted  for  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Mississippi  Press  Association. 
Address  application,  along  with  resume 
and  qualifications,  references  and  salary 
required,  tO:  Malcolm  S.  Dale,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent.  Box  549.  Monticello,  Miss.  39654. 


Leacjing  Southern-baseij  company  is  seeking  a  top  flight  administrator  to  assume 
broad  responsibilities  in  our  Corporate  Headquarters.  These  responsibilities 
will  encompass  management  of  printing  and  creative  staffs  involved  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  all  in-house  publications,  sales  proposal  activities,  forms,  visual 
aids  and  institutional  public  relations  advertising.  Our  candidate  will  be  de¬ 
greed,  preferably  in  Journalism,  proficient  in  writing  and  editing,  and  will  have 
a  working  familiarity  with  printing,  art  and  photography  functions.  The  pro¬ 
gressive  corporate  philosophies,  aggressive  management  team  and  growth 
environment  create  a  stimulating  atmosphere  for  creative  achievements,  as  well  as 
professional  growth.  Your  resume  will  receive  prompt  consideration.  Reply  in 
confidence  to:  Ellen  Deese. 

.  A  jm  J.A.  JONES  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

W  *  ^  P.  O.  Box  966 
T  ▼  Charlotte,  NC  28231 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 

COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AND 
DIRECTOR  OF  ADVERTISING 
Chain  of  suburban  weekly  and  dailies. 
Healthy,  stable  Midwest  metro  market. 
Applicant  must  have  competitive  market 
experience.  Salary  $30,000  plus  perfor¬ 
mance  bonus.  Box  1615,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRINTING  AND 
PUBLICATIONS  DIRECTOR 

Immediate  opening  with  salary  range  of 
$14,328  to  $19,600.  Must  manage,  plan 
and  budget  for  office  with  approximately 
25  employees  and  $400,000  budget.  Must 
supervise  creative  and  production  staffs. 
Degree  and  3  years  of  publications  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Experience  in  manage¬ 
ment.  commercial  printing  and  customer 
relations  desirable.  Apply  to  Jack  Batten- 
field,  Director  of  Information  Services, 
Old  Dominion  University,  Norfolk,  Va. 
23508.  ODU  is  an  Equal  Opportunity' 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— Newspaper  web 
offset  printing  plant.  Zone  2.  Sales,  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  supervisory  skills  re¬ 
quired.  Send  resume  with  references  and 
desired  salary  to  Box  1740,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Outstanding  growth  opportunity  for 
person  already  successful  as  execu¬ 
tive  in  large  scale  accounting  envi¬ 
ronment  with  another  major  publish¬ 
er.  C  PA  or  M  BA  perferred.  Job  offers 
base  salary  in  excess  of  $30,000,  plus 
incentive  bonus  and  other  excellent 
perks.  Although  position  is  at  assistant 
level,  person  hired  must  be  presently 
qualified  to  be  controller. 

Please  mail  complete  chronological 
resume  and  salary  history  in  confi¬ 
dence  to:  Personnel  Dept.,  Box  Z, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Times  Mirror 
Square,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90053. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  POSITION 
We  are  looking  for  a  person  to  assume  full 
responsibility  for  city  home  delivery  opera¬ 
tion  and  direct  supervision  of  five  (5)  full¬ 
time  city  District  Sales  Managers.  Will  re¬ 
port  to  the  Circulation  Director.  Must  be 
promotional  minded,  sales  oriented,  and  a 
self  starter  with  strong  leadership  qual¬ 
ities. 

We  are  a  young,  aggressive  40,000  news¬ 
paper.  We  offer  a  good  starting  salary  plus 
periodic  increases,  and  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement. 

If  interested,  send  complete  resume  to 
Terry  E.  Gandy,  Circulation  Director,  The 
Kingsport  Times-News,  P.O.  Box  479, 
Kingsport,  Tennessee  37662. 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  for  11,000  daily 
with  30,000  voluntary  pay  weekly  and 
17,500  weekly  with  shopper  in  west- 
central  Ohio.  Send  complete  resume, 
promotion  background  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1721,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITY  for  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  in  Zone  3.  ABC  18,000  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  in  non¬ 
competitive  market.  Applicant  must  be 
strong  in  carrier  recruitment  and  training. 
Promotion  skills  and  collection  experience 
also  required.  Excellent  potential  in  grow¬ 
ing  market.  Send  resume  to  Box  1730, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


City  Circulation  Manager 

We  need  an  energetic,  goal-oriented  per¬ 
son  who  can  plan,  organize  and  lead.  Can¬ 
didates  must  be  very  strong  in  human  rela¬ 
tions  and  a  team  worker. 

If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  this  posi¬ 
tion  on  our  medium  sized.  Zone  5  news¬ 
paper.  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1696,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER  for  wholesale  newspaper 
agency.  Must  be  willing  to  relocate.  Good 
opportunity  with  growing  company.  Expe¬ 
rience  with  carrier  organization.  Salary, 
hospitalization,  profit  sharing,  income 
guaranteed,  all  company  paid.  Write  to 
P.O.  Box  609,  Niles,  Mich.  49120. 


CARTOONISTS 


COMICS  GAG  WRITER  to  ghost  successful 
internationally  syndicated  comic  panel. 
Good  pay  rate.  Send  samples  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1680,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  120M  7-day 
AM  operation.  District  Manager  training 
and  service  oriented,  must  be  good  leader 
and  speak  fluent  Spanish.  Give  all  details, 
salary,  experience,  references,  etc.  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1559,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  for 
Pennsylvania  8000  PM  daily.  $13,000  plus 
bonus.  Must  be  strong  promoter.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Rome  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Sentinel.  Present  manager  retiring. 
Must  have  experience,  strong  in  promotion 
and  supervision.  Pleasant  community, 
beautiful  area.  Salary  open,  excellent 
fringes.  Send  complete  resume,  salary  de¬ 
sired  to  R.  C.  Fielding.  General  Manager, 
Rome  Sentinel  Company,  333  W.  Dominick 
St.,  Rome,  N.Y.  13440. 


ATTENTION  DISTRICT  MANAGERS! 
SUPERVISORS!  Circulation  manager  op¬ 
portunity  for  you  on  6000  daily  newspaper 
in  Midwest.  We  are  in  a  growth  market  and 
need  someone  with  experience  in  daily 
draw,  carrier  recruitment  and  training, 
customer  service-circulation  manage¬ 
ment.  Become  part  of  a  young,  aggressive 
management  team  that  wants  to  grow! 
Please  reply  by  letter  to  Box  1735,  Editor  & 
Publisher  giving  education,  experience 
and  references. 


Circulate 

Your  Jobs,  Services,  Talents 
to  the 

Largest  Newspaper  Audience 

in  the  World 

with  E&P  Classifieds 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  to  handle  7-day 
AM  growing  operation,  must  be  promotion 
minded  and  able  to  lead  group.  Must  speak 
Spanish  fluently.  Give  all  details,  salaiv, 
experience,  references,  etc.  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  1558,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  PHONE  ROOM 
SUPERVISOR 

New  York  City  daily  seeks  dynamic  go- 
getter  to  motivate  staff  in  tough,  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Must  be  creative  with 
strong  background  in  sales  and  in  sales 
training.  Salary  $21,000  plus  excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  and  com¬ 
plete  details  to  Box  1743,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


PROGRAMMER 

ANALYST 

MINI-COMPUTERS 

Our  newspapers  need  a  self-motivated 
person  who  likes  challenge,  responsibility 
and  decision  making  opportunities.  You 
will  join  a  newly  formed  software  support 
group  whose  responsibilities  will  include 
systems  and  programming  work  associated 
with  the  text  processing  of  the  newspaper. 
Applicants  should  have  experience  on  DEC 
PDP  11-DOS  using  assembler  language. 
Experience  in  data  management  and  type 
setting/text  processing  is  a  real  plus!  We 
offer  excellent  salary  and  benefits.  If  in¬ 
terested,  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Personnel  Dept. 

MINNEAPOLIS  STAR 
AND  TRIBUNE  COMPANY 

425  Portland  Avenue 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55488 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
Major  newspaper  group  seeks  individual  to 
work  on  corporate  staff  to  assist  divisions 
in  installing  business  application  software. 
Forty  to  sixty  percent  weekday  travel  re¬ 
quired.  Experience  with  DEC  computers 
and  COBOL  or  RPG  II  helpful.  Degree  re¬ 
quired.  Excellent  opportunity  for  qualified 
candidate.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  1718,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  wanted  for 
North  Carolina  area  to  work  with  statewide 
Church  publication.  Experience  preferred, 
not  necessary.  Call  collect:  Fr.  Vetter,  THE 
NORTH  CAROLINA  CATHOLIC,  (919) 
833-5295. 


IF  YOU’RE  LOOKING  tor  a  good  spot,  at  a 
small  daily,  to  learn  or  expand  your  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  retail  advertising,  this 
may  be  the  place  for  you.  Modern,  offset 
plant.  Eighty-three  year  young  newspaper. 
Job  consists  of  selling  and  servicing  50 <- 
advertising  accounts  in  the  city  of  Belvi- 
dere  and  surrounding  areas.  Duties  in¬ 
clude  layout  and  copy  writing.  Experience 
desirable.  Positive  attitude  a  must.  Market 
is  competitive.  Salary  is  open  based  on 
background  and  qualifications.  Company 
benefits  include  an  insurance  program  and 
profit  sharing.  If  interested,  send  resume 
to:  Jim  Forsell,  Retail  Ad  Manager,  Belvi- 
dere  Daily  Republican,  401  Whitney  Blvd., 
Belvidere,  III.  61008. 


IOWA  BI-WEEKLY  needs  resourceful,  ar¬ 
ticulate,  aggressive  advertising  salesper¬ 
son  to  selTand  design  advertising  pro¬ 
grams.  2  to  3  years  experience  required. 
Chance  for  person  new  in  field  to  test 
wings  in  small  but  growing  organization. 
Complete  resume,  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

Large  suburban  bi-weekly  newspaper  is 
seeking  an  aggressive,  highly  creative, 
experienced  advertising  director. 
Successful  applicant  should  have  prior 
experience  in  management  and  motivation 
of  sales  staff.  We  offer  an  excellent  bene¬ 
fits  program,  salary  commensurate  with 
experience  and  an  opportunity  to  grow 
with  a  large  national  group  of  newspapers. 
Send  resume  with  salary  history,  in 
complete  confidence  to:  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers,  Florida  Suburban  Division, 
Room  625,  1  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  Fla. 
33101  or  call  (305)  350-2246.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


PERSON  ON  THE  MOVE,  ready  to  join  a 
winning  ad  team  on  a  small  daily.  We  need 
an  individual  with  a  desire  to  work  toward 
management  within  an  active,  aggressive 
group  of  newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  Opening  at  present  in  Gulf  South.  No. 
3  or  4  person  blocked  in  where  you  are  can 
fit  in  well  with  us  now.  Send  all  details  first 
letter.  Box  1652,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  to  motivate 
staff  of  24  to  fullest  potential  on  6-day 
highly  respected  offset  daily  in  Area  9 
expanding  market.  Knowledge  of  shopping 
center  inner-workings  a  valuable  asset. 
Chain  ownership  offers  advancement  po¬ 
tential.  Send  resume  in  complete  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  1676,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LEADING  TRADE  PUBLICATION  has  open¬ 
ings  for  two  experienced  ad  salesmen:  one 
to  cover  Midwest  from  Chicago-based  of¬ 
fice,  one  to  cover  South/Southeast  from 
Manhattan-based  office.  Must  like  and 
preferably  know  the  newspaper  industry. 
50%  travel.  Salary  plus  commission.  Re¬ 
sume  and  cover  letter  to  Box  1700,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Our  errrp/oyees  know  of  this  ad. 


WANTED:  Aggressive  ad  display  salesman 
for  growing  weekly  newspaper  in  Kan¬ 
kakee,  III.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  to  management  position.  Call 
Dennis  Halloran,  Kankakee  Star-News, 
(815)  933-1131. 


HELP  US  GROW! 

We  need  one  of  those  rare  people  who 
gets  things  done.  Strong  leadership 
needed  to  build  staff  to  serve  one  of  the 
10  fastest  growing  markets  in  the  U.S.A. 
110,(X)0  morning  and  evening  combina¬ 
tion  in  ideal  Zone  4  location.  Great  place 
to  live  and  raise  a  family.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  1748, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING 

SALESPERSON 

An  unexpected  opening  has  developed  in 
the  7-member  staff  of  locally  owned 
medium-sized  daily  in  Connecticut. 

The  person  we  seek  must  be  alert  and  ag¬ 
gressive  in  sales  work  with  the  ability  to 
project  himself  favorably  in  the  Communi¬ 
ty- 

Beginning  wages  commensurate  with  abil¬ 
ity  include  salary  and  bonuses.  Future 
growth  opportunities  are  here — it  is  up  to 
you. 

All  replies  held  in  confidence.  Our  staff 
knows  of  this  advertisement. 

Box  1644,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  central 
Arizona  daily-weekly  group.  Top  salary, 
benefits.  Write  Don  Kramer,  Casa  (Irande 
Dispatch,  P.O.  Box  639,  Casa  Grande, 
Ariz.  85222. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP  TO  AD  MANAGER? 
We  have  an  immediate  opportunity  if  you 
are  an  experienced  person  with  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  retail  and  classified  sales.  Need 
"take  charge”  person  who  can  get  the  job 
done  and  be  able  to  motivate  staff.  We 
offer  company  benefits  and  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement  within  our 
group  of  newspapers  to  the  person  seeking 
career  advancement.  Small  South  Florida 
daily.  Send  complete  resume  including 
salary  requirements  in  confidence  to  Box 
1693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWLY  ESTABLISHED  weekly  in  central 
Texas  needs  experienced,  energetic  and 
progressive  salesperson  who  likes  to  make 
money.  15%  commission  on  sales  reve¬ 
nues  with  guaranteed  salary.  Send  resume 
to:  8701  Azalea,  Austin,  Texas  78759. 


ADVERTISING-ORIENTED  PUBLISHER 
and  advertising-oriented  sales  manager 
for  pennysaver-type  saturation  publica¬ 
tion  in  Southern  California.  This  new  pub¬ 
lication  of  14  zones  with  100,000  circu¬ 
lation  is  being  launched  by  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  publishing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  organizations  with  annual  sales  of  $40 
million.  Both  jobs  offer  unique  opportun¬ 
ity  to  enjoy  substantial  salary  plus  profit 
sharing  and  stock  benefits.  Paid  reloca¬ 
tion  expenses.  Also  DISPLAY  SALES  open¬ 
ings.  Similar  opportunities  await  in  the 
Eastern  areas  of  the  country.  Resumes, 
including salaryhistory,  to  Box  1713,  Editor 
&  Publisner. 


AGGRESSIVE  SALESPERSON  for  large 
volume  Wisconsin  shopper.  Opportunity  to 
grow  with  multi-state  shopper  group.  Write 
to  Box  267,  Waupaca,  Wise.  54981  or  call 
(715)  258-8450  between  10AMand4PM. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Missouri 
weekly,  over  15,000  circulation.  If  you're 
enthusiastic,  energetic  and  looking  for  a 
place  to  put  your  creative  sales  ideas  to 
work,  write  Box  1726,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
All  replies  confidential. 


AGGRESSIVE  WEEKLY  in  beautiful  coastal 
town  (Zone  3)  must  grow.  Need  all  around 
advertising  person  who  wants  to  manage 
and  receive  rewards  of  part  ownership  at 
end  of  6  months.  Experience,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  first  letter.  Box  1719,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  awaits  two  aggres¬ 
sive  display  sales  representatives  before 
March  '77.  Salary  and  advancement  com¬ 
mensurate  with  production.  Complete  re¬ 
sume  to  J.  Joe  Miller,  Ad  Director,  Tribune, 
Bismarck,  N.D.  58501. 


GROWING  10M+  weekly.  Zone  6,  needs 
self-starting  advertising  salesman  to  coor¬ 
dinate  and  execute  our  new  sales  program. 
Experience  imperative  tor  our  immediate 
opening.  Top  pay,  many  perquisites  for 
right  person.  Tell  us  why  we  need  you.  Call 
(W4)  899-4507  or  send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  P.O.  Box  15769,  New  Orleans, 
La.  70175. 


AD  MANAGER  for  10,000  circulation  Mis¬ 
sissippi  daily.  Great  opportunity  for  ag¬ 
gressive,  hardworking  No,  2  person  or  ad 
manager  who  has  no  advancement  pos¬ 
sibilities.  We  are  part  of  a  large  group  with 
unlimited  growth  for  the  right  person.  You 
do  the  right  kind  of  job  and  your  future  is 
no  problem.  Send  resume  to  Milton  Beas¬ 
ley,  Box  728,  Laurel,  Miss.  39440. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER  WANTED  for  growing  news 
weekly.  Strengths  should  be  in  areas  of 
politics,  education  and  business.  Zone  2. 
Submit  resume,  writing  samples  and  re¬ 
ferences  to  Box  1616.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  needs:  (1)  sports-wire 
editor,  some  general  reporting;  (2)  general 
assignment  reporter.  Ph:  Garner  Allen. 
(501)  673-8555.  Stuttgart,  Ark. 


EDITOR  for  weekly  newspaper  in  Southern 
California  with  over  48  broadsheet  pages 
weekly.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  in¬ 
novative.  experienced  editor  with  intense 
community  interest  and  proven  newsroom 
and  management  ability.  Resume  to  Box 
1650.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC,  IMAGINATIVE  metro  editor 
wanted  by  Zone  4  medium  daily.  Must  be 
able  to  handle  people,  edit  copy  and  train 
reporters.  Resume.  Box  1698.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE  RE  L(X)KING  for  the  best  Carolina  Liv¬ 
ing  editor  in  the  country. 

We’d  like  to  hear  from  people  who: 

.  .  Are  well-organized,  energetic  and  sen¬ 
sitive  managers  who  can  be  demand¬ 
ing,  fair  and  motivate  a  staff  already 
striving  for  excellence. 

.  .  Have  a  well-defined  philosophy  for  a 
living  section. 

.  .  Are  superb  reporters,  writers,  word 
editors  and  conceivers  of  stories. 

.  .  Know  how  to  produce  eye-catching 
pages  while  meeting  production  dead¬ 
lines. 

For  starters,  send  us  a  letter  about  your¬ 
self  and  why  you  want  this  demanding  job. 
What  are  your  strong  points?  Weak  points? 
Discuss  your  goals,  philosophy,  visions— 
and  how  you’d  accomplish  them.  And  send 
us  several  samples  of  your  best  efforts. 
Write  tO:  Managing  Editor.  The  Charlotte 
Observer,  P.O.  Box  2138.  Charlotte.  N.C. 
28233.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


EDITOR  WRITER — New  regional  magazine 
headquartered  in  Princeton,  N.J..  needs 
top-notch  editor'writer.  Magazine  experi¬ 
ence  mandatory,  preferably  with  consumer 
or  regional  book.  Proven  ability  to  fine- 
tune  copy,  rewrite  and  work  with  writers 
also  required.  If  you  want  to  join  a  group  of 
young,  highly  motivated  self-starters  on  a 
new  magazine,  if  you  like  challenge,  if  you 
want  to  move  up  fast,  answer  this  ad.  Sal¬ 
ary  negotiable.  Start  immediately.  Reply  in 
confidence.  Box  1685.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ROCK  MUSIC  NEWSPAPER  seeks  out¬ 
standing  writer  to  become  managing  editor 
of  our  growing  chain  of  papers.  Must  be 
very  strong  on  layout,  know  computer  type, 
excellent  editor.  Co-ordinate  staff  of  40 
freelance  writers  in  10  states  as  well  as 
co-ordinate  office.  Must  be  willing  to  work 
hard:  youth-oriented  and  similar  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  writing  samples  to  The  Good  Times.  24 
Lumber  Road.  Roslyn,  N.Y.  11576.  $200 
per  week  to  start. 


AGGRESSIVE.  HARD  WORKING  police 
general  assignment  reporter  wanted  by 
90,(X)0  Zone  4  daily.  Experience  preferred. 
Resume.  Box  1705.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR— Key  position  on  medium 
size  Zone  2  paper  heavy  on  local  news. 
Must  have  proven  ability  in  layout,  editing, 
story  ideas  and  staff  direction.  No  one 
without  desk  experience  will  be  consi¬ 
dered.  State  salary  history  and  send  3 
tearsheets  with  initial  letter.  Box  1706. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS 

WRITERS 

Send  us  your  resume  and  samples  of  your 
work. 

We  have  a  position  open  now  on  our  sports 
staff  for  an  experienced,  aggressive  sports 
writer.  Our  fringe  benefits  and  salary  are 
competitive. 

In  addition  to  producing  a  very  substantial 
newspaper,  we  are  located  in  a  most  liv¬ 
able  city. 

If  you  are  a  professional,  we  think  you  will 
find  this  is  the  opportunity  you  have  been 
seeking. 

Apply  to  the  Personnel  Director, 

The  Oregonian  Publishing  Co. 

1320  S.W.  Broadway 
Portland.  Oregon  97201 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WE  RE  LOOKING  for  someone  worth  a  lot 
more  than  we  can  pay:  a  crack  writer 
and  motivated  reporter  with  the  capacity 
to  handle  comprehensive  editing  duties, 
to  advance,  and  to  get  excited  by  an  ag¬ 
gressive,  top-notch  weekly  in  one  of  the 
nation’s  finest  cities.  Send  clips,  resume 
to  Richard  McCord.  The  Santa  Fe  Re¬ 
porter,  P.O.  Box  2306.  Santa  Fe.  N.M. 
87501. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER,  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Cover  college,  schools,  life¬ 
time  sports.  AP  wire.  Publisher.  Riverton 
Ranger.  Box  993.  Riverton.  Wyo.  82501. 


THE  ALLENTOWN  (Pa.)  MORNING  CALL  is 
looking  for  an  experienced  National  editor 
and  two  copy  editors  for  its  National  and 
Metropolitan  desks.  A  lOO.OCX)  circulation 
daily  in  a  growing  market,  the  Call  is  ex¬ 
panding  its  operations  and  wants  to  talk  to 
candidates  eager  to  grow  with  it.  Top-of- 
scale  available  to  qualified  candidates. 
Send  complete  resume  in  confidence  to: 
Personnel  Director 
The  Morning  Call 
Allentown,  Pa.  18105 


SUNDAY  EDITOR  needed  to  produce 
small,  Midwestern  daily  of  16,00(5  circula¬ 
tion.  Looking  for  a  candidate  who  can  edit 
copy  and  direct  reporters,  plus  exhibit  an 
imaginative  approach  to  local  features. 
Box  1722.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALASKA  SPORTS  ARE  BOOMING  and  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  Anchorage  Daily 
News  needs  a  sports  editor  to  handle  it. 
We’re  looking  for  a  self-starter  who  can 
produce  lively  local  copy  and  edit'layout  an 
exciting  clean  section.  Send  clips,  resume 
to  Daily  News,  Box  1660,  Anchorage, 
Alaska  99510. 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

One  of  the  nation’s  brightest,  largest  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  magazines  is  looking  for  a 
creative,  intelligent  graphics  editor  to  con¬ 
ceive  and  assign  art.  do  clean,  exciting 
layouts  and  oversee  electronic  typesetting. 
This  is  a  name-on-the-masthead  job  for  a 
person  with  a  firm  grasp  of  art  and  printing 
techniques,  a  dynamic  sense  of  modern 
magazine  graphics  and  strong  production 
capabilities.  Send  samples  tO:  Personnel 
Manager,  The  Detroit  Free  Press.  Detroit 
Mich.  48231.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer, 
M  F. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  award¬ 
winning  13,000  daily  in  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Successful  candidate  will  have  abil¬ 
ity  to  produce  clean,  tight  and  readable 
copy  on  a  local  government  beat.  Working 
knowledge  of  local  government  essential, 
VDT  experience  helpful  but  not  necessary. 
Box  1723.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  with  experience  for  small 
PM  daily  in  Zone  2.  Include  resume  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  1737,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR — County-wide,  county  seat  daily 
in  rural  portion  of  Area  5  seeks  strong  per¬ 
son  to  become  its  new  editor.  Circulation 
exceeds  7000.  Box  1720,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  NEWSPAPER  seeks  a 
news  editor  to  spearhead  production  oper¬ 
ation  of  17.000  circulation  newspaper. 
Must  be  experienced  in  layout,  headline 
writing  and  editing.  If  interested,  please 
call  or  write  Tom  Marquardt,  The  Ypsilanti 
Press.  20  E.  Michigan  Ave..  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.  48197. 


WIRE  EDITOR  sought  by  growing,  forward- 
looking  suburban  afternoon  tabloid.  Good 
writing,  copy  editing,  headline  writing  and 
layout  skills  and  experience  required.  Abil¬ 
ity  to  work  quickly,  accurately  and  well 
with  other  editors  important.  An  exciting, 
enjoyable  position,  perhaps  the  best  one 
on  our  desk,  awaits  the  person  who  can 
convince  us.  Send  resume,  work  samples 
to  Christopher  Powell.  Managing  Editor, 
The  Journal  Inquirer,  306  Progress  Dr., 
Manchester,  Conn.  0^40. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P 
Box  Holder.  However,  if  you  don’t  want 
your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or 
companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  Box  Holder  Attach  a  note 
listing  newspapers,  groups  or  companies 
you  don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach;  put  the 
reply  and  note  in  an  envelope  addressed  to 
E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard  your 
reply. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting.  Un¬ 
ique  opportuniW  for  hard  worker.  Clips,  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1316.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


GAGWRITER  needed  to  supply  captions 
for  specialized  humor  panel.  Write  for  for¬ 
mat  sample.  Box  1666.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Crossword  puzzles.  Please  send 
samples  of  already  published  puzzles  in 
two-  or  three-column  format  that  you  will 
sell  on  a  second- rights  basis.  Send  to  Box 
1653,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Puzzles  can  be 
in  book  form  but  must  be  on  easily  repro¬ 
duced  white  paper.  Need  supply  of  more 
than  300  puzzles. 


FREELANCER’S  NEWSLETTER  publishes 
twice-monthly  listings  of  freelance  as¬ 
signments.  markets,  news.  3  issues  $2. 
P.O.  Box  128.  Rhinebeck.  N.Y.  12572. 
(914)  876-2713. 


MARKETING 


DIRECTOR  OF  MARKETING  needed  for 
medium  size  Midwest  daily  newspaper. 
If  you  have  a  college  degree,  sales  or 
sales  management  experience  and  a  com¬ 
petitive  attitude,  we  want  to  talk  to  you. 
Hard  work  and  long  hours  could  put  you 
in  a  publishers  position  rapidly.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1711.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


AWARD-WINNING  SUBURBAN  weekly 
group  in  Zone  5  seeks  experienced  photo¬ 
grapher  to  supervise  its  photo  staff.  As 
ch'ef  photographer  you  will  be  responsible 
for  establishing  work  hours,  ordering  and 
maintaining  darkroom  supplies,  oversee¬ 
ing  quality  of  assignments  from  news 
staff,  working  with  news  staff  to  improve 
quality  of  photo  coverage,  developing 
communications  and  working  with  photo 
and  news  staffs  on  photo  use.  hiring  and 
training  of  staff  photographers,  taking  as¬ 
signments  as  necessary,  controlling  photo 
department  budget.  Excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  benefits.  Management  experi¬ 
ence  is  more  important  than  actual  photo¬ 
graphy  experience.  In  first  letter  give  edu¬ 
cation,  complete  experience  background 
and  salary  expectations.  Not  necessary  to 
submit  portfolio  with  first  letter.  Box  1717, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  FOREMAN 

Goss  letterpress  operation  in  Puerto  Rico. 
12  units,  4-color  half  decks.  Spanish 
language  required.  Box  1630.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  web  offset  pressman  cap¬ 
able  of  doing  top  notch  job  operating  5 
unit  V-15  Cottrell  press  for  award  winning 
weekly  that  prints  other  outside  publica¬ 
tions  in  beautiful  coastal  Florida.  Send 
resume — experience,  current  and  desired 
salary.  Box  1665,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  needed  for  4  unit 
Goss  Community  press  by  small  daily 
paper.  Excellent  opportunity.  Top-notch 
position.  Top  pay.  Call  Medina  (N.Y.)  (716) 
798-1400  or  evenings  (716)  798-3218. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN— Fast  growing, 
modern  Florida  7-day  AM  has  an  opening 
for  a  competent  Goss  Metro  pressman. 
Open  shop.  Excellent  benefits  and  fringes. 
If  you  have  a  top  record  and  want  to  join 
a  top  team,  send  details  to  Box  1709, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR:  Must  be 
familiar  with  Goss  Urbanite  or  Suburban 
press.  Fincor  controls,  inventory  proce¬ 
dures,  personnel  and  maintenance  sched¬ 
uling.  Will  be  responsible  for  high  quality 
13,500  daily  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing.  Company  benefits  include  life 
insurance,  pension  plan,  thrift  plan, 
health  insurance  and  paid  vacation.  Apply 
giving  experience  and  past  training  to 
Donald  W.  Sprague.  General  Manager,  The 
Transcript.  124  American  Legion  Dr., 
North  Adams.  Mass.  01247. 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR-DESIGNER.  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  wide  variety  of  publications, 
plus  some  PR  and  advertising  functions. 
Requirements  include  Bachelors  Degree  in 
journalism,  print  design  or  related  area; 
three  to  five  years  professional  experience; 
and  demonstrated  ability  in  print  editing, 
writing,  and  design.  Apply  in  writing  (do 
not  telephone)  before  October  1,  including 
complete  resume,  references,  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  work  (which  will  be  returned)  to: 
Information  and  Publications  Services  Of¬ 
fice,  Atlantic  Community  College,  Mays 
Landing.  N.J.  08330.  ACC  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


FINANCIAL  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  is  a  key 
element  of  the  communications  program 
of  Owens-Illinois,  Inc.,  a  world  leader  in 
packaging,  and  we’re  looking  for  a  unique 
individual  for  this  challenging  spot.  This 
person  has  had  at  least  5  years  experience 
handling  business  and  financial  news  and 
knows  the  media.  In  addition  a  couple  of 
years  experience  in  public  relations  in  in¬ 
dustry  would  be  a  big  plus.  If  you  are  ver¬ 
satile.  write  with  proven  organizational 
ability  in  the  field,  then  you  may  be  our 
manager  of  financial  information  and  we’d 
like  to  hear  from  you.  If  you  think  you  qual¬ 
ify,  send  a  resume,  salary  requirements 
and  an  appropriate  letter  of  introduction  in 
confidence  to:  Personnel  Selection  and 
Recruitment,  Owens-Illinois,  Inc.,  Toledo, 
Ohio  43666.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

ADVERTISING  AND 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
WRITER 

Responsible  for  publication  of  employee 
newspaper,  to  include  all  writing,  editing, 
layout  and  design.  Will  prepare  press  re¬ 
leases  and  speeches  and  provide  material 
for  association  annual  reports.  Will  also 
assist  with  advertising  projects  including 
concept  development,  copywriting  and 
media  studies.  Position  requires  top  writ¬ 
ing  skills  and  working  knowledge  of 
graphics.  Photographic  skill  helpful, 
^arge.  Charlotte-based  financial  institu¬ 
tion  offering  career  advancement  for  the 
right  person.  Complete  fringe  benefit 
package.  Please  send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to  American  Credit  Corp.. 
P.O.  Box  2665,  Charlotte.  N.C.  28234.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PROMINENT  CONSUMER  and  industrial 
company  located  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
seeks  outstanding  writer  with  wire  service 
or  major  newspaper  experience  for  cor¬ 
porate  public  relations  department. 
Please  tell  us  why  you  would  like  your 
next  career  step  to  be  in  corporate  public 
relations,  and  send  us  your  writing 
samples  and  salary  requirements.  Box 
1733.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RESEARCH 


COMMERCIAL 
SURVEY  MANAGER 

Here  is  an  exciting  opportunity  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  commercial  survey  manager. 
Join  the  expanding  Sun  Coast  Opinion 
Surveys,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Applicants  should  have  a  business 
or  social  science  degree  and  3  to  5  years 
diversified  marketing  experience  with  de¬ 
monstrated  skills  in  survey  planning,  ques¬ 
tionnaire  and  sampling  plan  design,  ad¬ 
ministration  and  control,  EDP  processing 
and  statistical  analysis,  and  presentation 
and  findings.  Client  contact  experience 
desirable. 

Starting  salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  plus  lucrative  incentive  program, 
liberal  package  of  extras  and  unusual  po¬ 
tential  for  professional  and  financial 
growth.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

Personnel  Office 
Times  Publishing  Co. 

P.O.  Box  1121 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731 


SYNDICATE  SALES 


CHILDREN’S  WEEKLY  FEATURE 
WANTS  REPS.  COMMISSION. 
BOX  1654.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  25,  1976 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MAN-WIFE  TEAM — He  excellent  display 
ad  salesman,  $12,000,  she  bookkeeping 
whiz,  $10,000,  small-medium  daily.  Zones 
3,4,  prefer  college  town.  Box  1632,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  COUPLE  seeks  job  with 
Western  (no  dessert)  daily  or  progressive 
weekly.  Husband— editorial,  advertising, 
production  and  management  experience. 
Wife — all  news,  features,  photo.  College 
graduates.  (505)  425-7910  evenings  or 
write:  1M4  7th,  Las  Vegas,  N.M.  87701. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  small  daily  seeks 
move  upward.  In  17  years,  reporter- 
editor-full  financial  manager.  First  hand 
experience  all  departments.  Resume  on 
request.  Zones  1-5.  Box  1741,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  MANAGER  (30)  with  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  seeks  new  opportunities.  Began 
work  as  copy  boy  at  13,  was  by-lined  repor¬ 
ter  for  nationally  known  metro  daily  at  19; 
has  been  television  and  radio  writer/ 
producer  of  news,  documentaries  and  fea¬ 
tures  for  local  markets  (NYC),  network  and 
national  syndication.  Past  three  years  as 
assistant  to  publisher  of  34,000  daily. 
Familiar  with  all  aspects  of  financial, 
analytical  and  personnel  management  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  $25,000  minimum.  Box 
1729,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  DISPLAY  ARTIST  seeks 
change.  Zones  4  or  5.  Have  boosted  adver¬ 
tising  sales  for  present  employer  news¬ 
paper.  Box  1667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 


FREELANCER  seeks  full-time  employment 
as  editorial  cartoonist  on  large  daily.  Prefer 
East  or  Northeast.  Mark  Armstrong.  34 
Susquehanna  Ave.,  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 
13326. 


EDITORIAL 


LOOKING  FOR  JOB  as  either  sportswriter 
or  sports  editor.  5  years  experience  with 
major  trade  magazine  publisher  plus  MA 
Journalism.  Want  to  write  daily  column  and 
cover  college/pro  sports.  Strong  Big  10 
background.  Box  1627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


CIRCULATION 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  circulation  man¬ 
ager  on  9300-  ABC  daily  seeks  assistant 
position  on  larger  paper.  Can  do  all  phases 
of  circulation  marketing.  Box  1673,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  29-year-old  Assistant  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  at  medium  morning- 
evening-Sunday  would  like  to  move  up. 
Experienced  in  ABC,  sales,  promotions. 
Strong  motivator  and  organizer.  City  and 
country  experience.  College  grad.  Prefer 
Zone  3 or 4.  Box  1684,  Editors.  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA — I  would  like  to  be  your  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager.  For  better  service  and 
honest  steady  growth  please  contact  Paul 
Friend,  324-15th  St.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
90402.  (213)  395-3037. 

PRESENTLY  ASSISTANT  on  AM/PM  publi¬ 
cation  in  highly  competitive  area.  Stymied 
in  present  position,  wish  to  relocate  as 
manager,  or  staff  position  on  larger  paper. 
Box  1728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AT  49  with  20  years  sales,  service,  all 
phases  circulation  with  strong  leadership. 
Desire  relocate  West  of  the  Mississippi.  1st 
or  2nd  spot.  Salary  open.  Box  1724,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER  seeks  position  with  large 
weekly  or  smaller  daily.  Experienced  in  all 
phases  of  sales,  training,  budgeting,  and 
motivating.  Interested  in  ownership  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Areas  1,2,9.  Top  producer.  Box 
1664,  Editor  &  (Publisher, 

WORKING  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Daily,  proven  experience.  Relocate. 

Box  1692,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONSERVATIVE,  CHRISTIAN  advertising 
layout  man  with  15  years  experience  in 
copy  writing  and  sales  seeks  position  in  the 
Northwestern  or  California  area.  Very  crea¬ 
tive,  Ph:  (406)  755-1224. 


background.  Box  1627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  FEATURE  WRITER  with  2  years 
weekly  experience  wants  to  move  to  daily. 
Profiles  and  people  pieces  a  specialty. 
Have  also  done  rock  and  roll  reviews  for  3 
major  dailies.  Excellent  clips  to  prove  a 
point.  Box  1611,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  PREJUDICED  against 
age,  I  offer  considerable  varied  experi¬ 
ence;  complete  charge  weekly  or  small 
daily;  writer,  copy  editor,  columnist  (local 
scene),  able  direct,  guide  reporters,  cor¬ 
respondents;  dependable,  congenial,  re¬ 
sponsible;  community  service-minded, 
flair  for  PR;  good  health,  plenty  active.  Box 
1687,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECENT  GRADUATE  wants  to  write  for 
small  daily.  Can  cover  politics,  science, 
health,  business,  consumer  affairs,  etc.  I 
am  flexible,  intelligent,  hard  working,  and 
loyal.  Single,  25,  any  Zone.  MIT  BS.  Yale 
MA.  Freelance  experience.  For  resume  and 
clips  write  to  Doug  Levene.  469  Brookline 
St.,  Newton,  Mass.  02159. 


SPORTSWRITER,  age  26,  wants  to  move 
into  spot  at  metro  daily.  Award-winner  past 
2  years.  Features,  columns,  game  cover¬ 
age  done  with  flash.  Can  write  as  well  as 
anyone  on  your  staff.  Excellent  references. 
Box  1609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR— Moderate-conservative  Re¬ 
publican,  powerful  writer  well-liked  by 
young,  liberal  staffers,  gets  most  from 
them.  Worth  more  than  asked  $18,(X)0  to 
large  weekly,  small  daily  in  Southeast. 
Does  it  all.  Box  1628,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STEAM,  PLUS  EXPERIENCE— Managing 
editor,  city  editor,  wire  editor,  46.  Give  me 
your  bored  readers,  your  ho-hum  heads, 
your  lifeless  layouts,  your  fumbled  stories. 
Seeking  job  with  responsibility  on  medium 
or  large  daily.  Now  No.  2  man  on  medium 
daily.  Box  1647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESK  on  sharp  daily  in  Zone  2,3 
or  5.  Gary  Olinger,  314  Allegheny  Ave,,  Kit¬ 
tanning,  Pa.  16201.  (412)  545-2965. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  25,  of  Maryland 
weekly  seeks  reporting  job  with  manage¬ 
ment  potential  at  metro  or  mid-sized  daily. 
Both  daily  and  weekly  reporting  experi¬ 
ence,  consistent  award-winner,  married, 
mature.  Any  Zone.  Box  1641,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


JOURNEYMAN  REPORTER  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge  with  quality  news  organization.  Have 
wide  range  of  experience  but  stifled  in  un¬ 
demanding  job.  Tired  of  moving  and  now 
searching  for  the  right  job  and  location. 
Give  responsibility,  opportunity  and  fair 
pay — will  travel.  Only  those  offering  a  chal¬ 
lenge  need  respond.  Box  1679,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MATURE  MAN  needs  challenge.  Presently 
successful  Baptist  pastor,  freelance  out¬ 
door,  religion  writer.  One-time  editor 
prize-winning  weekly.  Likes  people,  fea¬ 
tures,  sports.  Frank  Snare,  Box  187,  Well- 
ston,  Ohio  45692. 

FEATURE  WRITER  seeks  lifestyle  or  enter¬ 
tainments  slot  any  Zone.  Experience,  de¬ 
gree,  commitment,  creativity:  G.  Smith, 
406  Wilder  PL,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48103. 


MY  CLIPS  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU  I  can 
handle  sports  beat  on  metro  daily.  Now  at 
Memphis  PM,  seek  better  opportunity  in 
any  Zone.  24,  2y2  years  experience.  Jack 
Brennan,  (901)  357-1657  any  time. 


l8  YEARS  DAILY  reporting,  writing.  Pho¬ 
tography.  Seek  challenging  hard  news,  fea¬ 
ture,  special  assignment,  editorial  writing, 
city  editor  post.  References.  Box  1746, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  seeks  report¬ 
ing  position,  any  Zone.  Government  ex¬ 
perience,  weekly  and  daily  experience, 
general  assignment,  government,  county 
courthouse,  features.  Hardworking  and 
perceptive.  Mark  Weinberg,  1235  Dela¬ 
ware  Ave.  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024; 
(202)  554-1293. 


FORMER  WIRE  SERVICE  picture  newsman 
and  English  teacher  seeks  suitable  posi¬ 
tion  in  either  news  media  or  publishing. 
Has  picture  desk  experience  on  national 
level.  Will  relocate.  Box  1691,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANT  TO  ADD  VITALITY  to  your  sports 
pages?  Experienced  sports  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist  seeks  move  to  25,(X)0  publication 
Zones  2, 3, 4,6.  Box  1689,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER-WRITER— More  than  promis¬ 
ing.  Vanderbilt  grad,  published,  proved  by 
award-winning  work,  by-lines.  2  years  ex¬ 
perience,  in  search  of  a  boss  who  will  ex¬ 
change  solid  training  for  capability,  initia¬ 
tive  and  dedication.  Eager  to  meet  you 
personally  and  show  samples.  Box  1738, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  semi-weekly  editor 
seeks  similar  position  on  communi^  type 
newspaper.  Hardworking  and  dedicate. 
Box  1739,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARD-WORKING,  versatile  reporter,  26, 
seeks  general  or  feature  writing  spot  on 
daily.  Experience  on  top  daily  and  weekly. 
Deborah  Laverty,  2138  Tanglewood  PI. 
#2-C,  Hammond,  Ind.  46323.  (219)  845- 
3376.  Any  Zone. 


YOUNG  (25),  curious  managing  editor  of 
small  weekly  seeks  challenging  reporting 
spot.  Strong  on  local  government,  schools, 
editorial  writing,  community  affairs,  out¬ 
doors.  Some  photo,  sports.  Prefer  north¬ 
ern  Zones,  Zone  2.  Box  1731,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR,  37,  ASNE, 
NCEW,  16  years  experience.  Political 
moderate.  Sharp  stylist.  Top  references. 
Box  1736,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  EDITOR,  female,  highly  COPY  EDITOR  with  VDT  and  scanner  ex- 
talented,  seasoned,  knows  money  man-  perience  seeks  rim  or  reporting  post  on 
agement,  desires  responsible,  highly  paid  Zone  9  daily.  6  years  experience.  Box 
position.  Box  1694,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SELF-STARTING  reporter/feature  writer 
with  over  2  years  experience  on  small 
prize-winning  daily  seeks  position  in  Zone 
1,2  or  3.  Box  1699,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PhD  IN  PHYSICS,  now  finishing  MA  Sci¬ 
ence  Journalism,  seeks  employment  as 
science  writer/editor,  Mitch  Waldrop,  1215 
WARF,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wise. 
53701. 


EDITOR-REPORTER,  20  years  experience 
reporting  and  editing  prize-winning  dailies, 
weeklies,  covering  statehouse,  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting,  foreign  wars.  Eager  for  re¬ 
turn  to  first  Tove,  community  weekly  jour¬ 
nalism,  daily  news  staff  management  or 
reporting  assignment  with  challenge. 
Especially  interested  in  Zone  2.  Elmer  L. 
Rounds,  Villa  49,  Lakeland,  Fla.  33803. 
Ph;  (904)  644-2929. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI  teaching  as¬ 
sistant.  New  York  Times  stringer.  Author 
of  Freedom  of  Information  Center  report. 
Covered  GOP  convention.  Member  Kappa 
Tau  Alpha.  4  years  professional  experi¬ 
ence,  2  with  (iannett.  Skilled  in  layout. 
Will  receive  Masters  Degree  in  December. 
I  am  interested  in  a  reporting  or  editing 
position.  Box  1704,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  seeks  full  time  repor¬ 
ter  position  on  daily  or  weekly.  Zones  1-5. 
Fluent  French  and  Spanish,  international 
experience.  Michele  Ramsey,  27561-C2 
Springlake  Dr.,  Bethesda,  Md.  20034. 


1734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


NATIONALLY  PUBLISHED  book  reviewer 
seeks  assignments.  Samples  on  request. 
Box  1732,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST,  36,  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity.  MS  (Journalism),  UCLA. 
Weekly  and  freelance  magazine  experi¬ 
ence.  Fully  equipped.  Please  write;  Jim 
Biltchik,  1910  Ocean  Front,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.  90405. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


ADVERTISINCj/PR  award-winning  writer/ 
coordinator  seeks  new  opportunity.  6  years 
corporate  and  agency  advertising,  PR, 
marketing,  promotion,  external/internal 
magazines  as  editor/writer/production. 
Experienced  pro  in  budget,  strong  concept 
copy,  photo,  reprinting.  $$  important  but 
locale  and  role  first.  Resume/samples. 
GORDON  (214)  350-3219.  Write  1514 
Bogarte,  Grand  Prairie,  Texas  75051. 


7-YEAR  VETERAN  of  2  major  New  England 
newspapers  seeks  public  relations  posi¬ 
tion.  Polished  writer  and  editor  with  super¬ 
visory  experience.  Prefer  Zone  1  but  will 
relocate.  Box  1682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


EDITOR/WRITER — Dynamic,  responsible 
recent  graduate  desires  position  with 
small  or  medium  size  paper.  English  major. 
Strong  writing  and  research  background. 
Has  covered  sports,  politics,  entertain¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  audio  news  reporting. 
Box  1744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— After  20  years  in¬ 
tense  involvement  in  reporting,  writing, 
editing  and  administration,  38-year-old 
man  seeks  challenge  of  helping  to  run  a 
major  Eastern  daily.  VDT  expert  but 
strictly  old-fashioned:  Dig  for  news, 
interpretation  over  opinion,  emphasize 
features  and  impact  art.  Have  sense  of 
humor,  will  travel.  Family  man.  Resume, 
extensive  material  available.  Box  1747, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Letters  to  the  editor 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that 
“letters  to  the  editor”  is  a  hot  item  for 
newspapers  but  it  seems  that  only  re¬ 
cently  have  editors  been  paying  attention 
and  expanding  the  letters  column  rather 
than  handling  it  with  a  left  hand. 

Since  letters  usually  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  editorial  page  editor, 
the  National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers  is  paying  some  attention  in  the 
current  issue  of  The  Masthead  to  the 
methods  and  techniques  of  handling 
them.  Twelve  editors  write  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  surprisingly  little  argument 
among  them. 

None  of  them  will  accept  anonymous 
letters.  All  of  them  try  to  avoid  kook 
letters  or  form  letters  and  most  try  to 
limit  space  to  the  prolific  writers  to  one  a 
month.  Some  insist  on  checking  the  au¬ 
thenticity  by  card  or  by  phone  before 
publication.  Some  spot  check  on  the 
basis  of  “hunches”  or  “seat  of  the 
pants”  reaction.  Others  don't  bother. 

All  of  them  agree  on  the  importance  of 
the  letters  column  as  a  local  forum  and 
use  only  local  letters  discarding  out-of- 
town  mail  unless  it  is  pertinent  to  a  local 
subject. 

One  found  that  using  a  tape  recorder 
answering  machine  for  phoned  letters 
has  increased  the  volume  of  mailed  let¬ 
ters.  Another  found  that  if  letters  are 
edited  down  to  short,  concise  paragraphs 
it  attracts  more  letters  of  the  same  sort 
rather  than  lengthy,  verbose  ones.  Some 
believe  in  correcting  grammar  and  phras¬ 
ing  and  others  think  letters  should  be 
published  as  received  with  warts  and  all. 

One  of  the  quotes  we  like  is  from 
Charles  L.  Towne  of  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant:  “It  may  hurt  the  pride  of  some 
editors  to  acknowledge  that  letters  to  the 
editor  often  elicit  more  response  than 
editorials  themselves.” 

Murray  M.  Moler  of  the  Ogden 
Standard-Examiner  says;  “Letters  are 
one  of  the  most  popular  features  in  the 
entire  Standard-Examiner  and  certainly 
the  top  readership  on  the  editorial  page. 
And  we  can  prove  it.” 

Mark  Stuart.  The  Record,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.J.:  “If  1  had  my  druthers.  I’d 
give  letters  priority  over  syndicated 
stuff,  because  our  letter  readership  is 
unusually  high.” 

Ray  DeLong,  Chicago  Daily  News: 
“Readership  surveys  indicate  that  the 
letters  column  is  one  of  our  best-read 
features.” 

Ward  Winslow:  “Forum  letters  in  the 
Palo  Alto  Times  have  developed  as  a 
community  art  form.  The  gallery  exhibit¬ 
ing  them  is  well  attended,  judging  by  past 
surveys  and  current  guesstimates." 
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Peter  G.  Fradley,  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin:  “If  tails  ever  wag  dogs, 
the  letters  column  of  a  daily  newspaper  is 
a  likely  candidate  for  the  job.” 

James  demon,  Omaha  World-Herald: 
“It's  more  than  a  hot  readership  item 
(No.  1  or  close  to  it  in  most  surveys)  and 
more  than  an  ‘access’  mechanism.  It's  a 
regional  institution,  combining  some  of 
the  elements  of  the  town  meeting,  the 
rural  party  line,  the  loafers’  bench  on  the 
courthouse  square,  and  the  continuing 
referendum.” 

Considering  those  testimonials,  any 
editor  who  isn't  building  a  strong  and 
receptive  letters  column  (or  page)  is 
missing  a  good  bet. 

Ford  and  Carter  may 
meet  UPl  editors 

Planners  of  the  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional's  Editor's  Conference  (EDICON) 
set  for  Washington.  D.C.  next  month 
(October  6-8)  are  holding  open  the  times 
reserved  for  President  Ford  and  Jimmy 
Carter. 

Both  candidates  are  scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  EDICON  on  either  Thursday  or 
Friday  morning  at  9:30.  Deborah  L.  No¬ 
lan,  program  coordinator,  said 
(September  20)  that  Carter  and  Ford 
have  expressed  “a  keen  interest  in  ap¬ 
pearing  before  our  delegates;  however, 
now  that  the  second  debate  is  scheduled 
for  October  6  in  San  Francisco,  they  are 
having  to  rearrange  their  schedules  and  it 
will  be  a  few  days  before  we  hear  defi¬ 
nitely  which  days  and  times  they  will 
appear.” 

The  other  parts  of  the  program  are 
firmed  up.  she  said. 

Panel  sessions  are  planned  on  Thurs¬ 
day  mornings.  The  first  one,  “Media 
coverage  of  Women”  will  be  moderated 
by  H.  L.  Stevenson,  editor-in-chief  of 
UPl.  Panelists  are  Eileen  Shanahan. 
New  York  Times,  and  Midge  Decter,  au¬ 
thor,  journalist.  That  afternoon  there  will 
be  a  reverse  press  conference  with  Sen. 
Morris  Udall  and  Rogers  Morton  asking 
questions.  On  the  receiving  end  will  be 
Gerald  Warren,  editor,  San  Diego 
Union;  Jack  Germond,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Washington  Star;  and 
Arnold  Sawislak,  UPl. 

The  Friday  schedule  calls  for  a  Users 
meeting  (UPl  subscribers  only);  a  lunch¬ 
eon  address  by  Leonard  Marks  on 
“UNESCO  and  the  Third  World  Press”; 
a  reception  at  the  White  House;  and  a 
closing  banquet  with  Helen  Thomas, 
White  House  bureau  chief  presiding. 


Reporters  selected 
for  Carter-Ford  debate 

Reporters  named  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  to  the  panel  for  the  first 
Carter-Ford  debate  in  Philadelphia  Sep¬ 
tember  24  were  James  Gannon,  Wall 
Street  Journal;  Elizabeth  Drew,  New 
Yorker  magazine,  and  Frank  Reynolds. 
ABC  News. 

The  league  said  two  dozen  reporters 
had  volunteered  their  availability  to  be 
on  the  panel.  NBC  correspondent  Edwin 
Newman  was  selected  as  the  moderator. 

Newman  and  the  reporters  were  cho¬ 
sen  by  league  executives  from  names 
submitted  by  the  candidates’  aides  and 
by  the  league. 

Newman,  57.  is  the  author  of  “Strictly 
Speaking.”  Drew,  41,  covers  politics  for 
New  Yorker.  Gannon.  37.  has  been  cov¬ 
ering  Jimmy  Carter  this  year.  Reynolds. 
51,  covered  the  Reagan  campaign  for 
ABC  News. 

Ford  and  Carter  camps  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  networks  showing  the 
reactions  of  the  2(X)  journalists  and  300 
other  guests  in  the  audience.  CBS  News 
president  Richard  Salant  early  in  the 
week  had  threatened  not  to  air  the  de¬ 
bates.  but  finally  conceded.  Public  tele¬ 
vision  joins  the  major  networks  in  show¬ 
ing  the  debate. 

How  were  the  200  journalists  in  the 
audience  selected? 

A  spokesperson  for  the  debate  press 
office  in  Philadelphia  said  50  press  tick¬ 
ets  were  given  to  the  Carter  press 
people  and  another  50  to  the  Ford  press 
for  distribution.  The  100  left  over  went  to 
selected  national  and  foreign  press. 
About  900  reporters  were  vying  for  these 
seats. 

The  National  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  (the  black  press  of  America) 
issued  a  release  this  week,  indicating  it 
had  asked  the  league  to  select  “a  distin¬ 
guished  member  of  the  black  media”  as  a 
questioner.  Dr.  Carlton  B.  Goodlett. 
NNPA  president,  made  the  demand, 
voted  by  the  group's  directors.  “In  fair¬ 
ness  the  black  viewpoint  should  be  rep¬ 
resented  ...  As  now  constituted  the 
debate  panel  is  an  all  white  cast.” 

• 

Americas  Foundation 
award  to  Jack  Howard 

Jack  R.  Howard,  former  president  of 
The  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.,  and  general 
editorial  manager  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  will  receive  the  Americas 
Foundation  Award  honoring  his  lifelong 
contribution  to  Inter-American  under¬ 
standing.  on  October  12,  1976,  the 
“birthday  of  the  Americas.”  The  occa¬ 
sion  will  be  the  inaugural  dinner  of  the 
Inter- American  Press  Association  which 
is  holding  its  annual  meeting  in 
Williamsburg,  Virginia.  Howard  is  a  past 
president  of  lAPA. 
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May  these  words 
live  forever 
in  the  hearts 
of  mankind 


.B^oclaim  liberty  through  all  the  land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.”iz...  25  mi 


The  call  for  freedom  has  been 
heard  throughout  recorded  his¬ 
tory.  But  these  inspiring  words 
from  the  Old  Testament  surely 
have  never  meant  so  much  to  so 
many  people  until  they  appeared 
two  centuries  ago  on  the  Liberty 
Bell. 

America’s  victorious  struggle 
against  monarchic  tyranny,  and 
the  unique  and  eminently  success¬ 
ful  form  of  government  adopted  to 
preserve  our  hard-earned  free¬ 
dom,  started  a  new  era  of  hope  for 
all  oppressed  peoples. 

Now,  as  leader  of  the  free  world, 
America  is  morally  obligated  to 
hold  to  the  high  standard  of  lib¬ 
erty  which  has  earned  this  leader¬ 
ship.  We  at  Scripps  League  intend 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  help 
maintain  this  standard. 


Flagstaff  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Daily  Sun 

Banning  (Calif.)  Record-Gazette 

Hanford  (Calif.)  The  Sentinel 

Napa  (Calif.)  The  Register 

Petaluma  (Calif.)  Argus-Courier 

Santa  Marta  (Calif.)  Times 

Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Chronicle 

Taft  (Calif.)  Midway  Driller 

Wasco  (Calif.)  News 

Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald 

Crestview  (Fla.)  Okaloosa  News  Journal 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Beach  Press 

Lihue,  Kauai  (Hawaii)  The  Garden  Island 

DeKalb  (III.)  Daily  Chronicle 

Paris  (Ky.)  Daily  Enterprise 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette 

Flat  River  (Mo.)  The  Daily  Journal 

Hamilton  (Mont.)  Ravalli  Republic 

Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  The  World 

Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise-Courier 

The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle 

Lewiston  (Pa.)  The  Sentinel 

Provo  (Utah)  The  Daily  Herald 

Pullman  (Wash.)  Herald 

Rhinelander  (Wis.)  Daily  News 
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Rocky  Mountain  News 

Denver,  Colorado 

a  Seri pps-Howard  newspaper 


Surprised?  You  shouldn't  be.  Not  if  you’ve 
been  following  the  growth  of  one  of 
Americas  most  interesting  newspapers. 

Editorially:  Vital,  zesty,  with-it;  well 
ahead  of  the  opposition.  Circulation: 
Alert,  aggressive,  active;  committed  to 
the  daily  circulation  lead  in  the  Denver 
market.  Advertising:  Productive;  with  lin¬ 
age  gains  through  July,  76,  exceeding 
2,600,000— more  than  double  the  other 


paper— with  more  to  come!  Color:  Aver¬ 
aging  40  advertising  color  pages  per  week 
through  July  76.  which  is  an  award¬ 
winning  effort  in  itself.  Saturday:  The 
192-page  Saturday  paper,  datelined 
August  21,  1976,  whose  Page  One  is  re¬ 
produced  here,  was  no  accident.  Week 
in,  week  out.  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Saturday  editions  are  among  the  biggest 
in  the  country 


